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DEDICATION AND PREFACE. 



THE first words of this work were written in New York, July, 1897, 
and consisted of its dedication 

" TO ELLEN DANA CONWAY. 

" In response to your desire, my wife, I undertake to record the 
more salient recollections of my life. It is a life you have made 
happy, and never unhappy save by the failure of your health : its 
experiences during forty years have been yours also, and on the 
counsel and judgment which have never been wanting at rny side 
I can happily still rely in living over again in our joint memory the 
events deemed worthy of record. 

" Let me obey my own heart, and secure the favour of many 
hearts that have known your friendship and witnessed your life, in 
America and Europe, by writing your name on a work as yet un- 
written, to whichbecause it is an enterprise near your heart I 
now dedicate myself." 

This dedication is now to a memory. 

My wife died on Christmas Day, 1897. But the joint memory 
on which I had depended has not been altogether wanting ; among 
her papers I found a sort of journal, and in this and her letters to 
relatives she has continued to help me. 

Many valued friends in America and Europe, and even several 
journals, have also called for my reminiscences, and I have felt it a 
fair demand on the closing years of a surviving witness to develop- 
ments and events which have made momentous chapters of history. 
The wisdom or unwisdom of a new generation must largely depend on 
its knowledge and interpretation of the facts and forces that operated 
in the generations preceding, from which are bequeathed influences 
that become increasingly potent when shaped in accepted history, 
The eventualities of life brought me into close connection with some 
large movements of my time, and also with incidents little noticed 
when they occurred, which time has proved of more far-reaching 
effect than the immediately imposing events. I have been brought 
into personal relations with leading minds and characters which 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF 

MONCURE D. CONWAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

My Own IVopir Thi* Browns and Stones of Maryland Thomas Stone, 

signer of the Declaration -"Mtmcuroa, Daniels, and Conways of 

Virginia- -Pcyttms tul WttstungtcmsTho Liberal Principles of 

my Furtwara. 

THE lonely corner of the world where I was bom (17 March, 
t8j2) IB in Stafford County, Virginia, about fifteen miles 
from Falmtmth. My parents were Walker Peyton Conway 
and Margaret Eleanor Daniel, married in 1829, he being then 
twenty-four, she twenty-two. I was their second child. The name 
of my birth-house t long gone to decay, was " Middleton," chosen 
no doubt by my mother, whoso great-grandfather, Dr, Gustavus 
Brown, so named his American residence in Maryland, after the 
family homestead near Dalkeith, Scotland. This physician, 
Luird of Muinside, settled in Charles County, Maryland, in 1708, 
and by his second wife, the widow Margaret Boyd, nte Fowke, 
of Staffordshire, had two children : Dr. Gustavus Brown, of 
** Hill," and Margaret, who married the Hon. Thomas 

Stone of Maryland, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Thomas and Margaret Stone resided near Port Tobacco, in 
a mansion called " Havre do Venture,*' and had two daughters ; 
one of whom, Mildred, married Travers Daniel, Jr., of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, the other, Margaret, his brother, Dr. John 
Moixcure Daniel, U.S.A., my mother's father. 

The father of brothers, Travera Daniel of "Crow's 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 

Virginia democracy forbade us to derive from our ancestors 
any dignity. But now and then a few fruits fell from the for- 
bidden family tree in the shape of anecdotes or traditions, which 
I picked up. Several of these related to the " Precious Stones " 
of Maryland, as my mother fondly called them. The first of 
that family in America, William Stone, had come to Virginia, 
and was induced by Lord Baltimore to become the governor of 
Maryland, where he arrived in 1649. This selection was made 
because the Catholic Proprietary desired a Protestant governor 
free from prejudice against Catholics. Governor Stone's task 
was to open the doors of Maryland to all religions. The Puritans 
flocked to Maryland ; but Cromwell's commissioners, sent to 
Virginia, claimed Maryland, and in trying to defend the charter 
of the Proprietary (1655), Governor Stone was wounded and 
thrown into prison, and would have been executed, but " was 
after saved by the Enemies owne souldiers." Such is the account 
of his wife, Verlinda Stone, whose narrative of these events in 
Maryland, addressed to Lord Baltimore in England, is not only 
a document of historical importance, but written with notable 
literary ability. 

The error of the governor and council was that they went 
to parley with the invaders, accompanied by a small party of 
soldiers. The messengers they sent were held. The Protector's 
commission ought simply to have been asked for their authority 
by the governor himself, unarmed. His descendants became 
leading men in Maryland. Thomas Stone, signer of the De- 
claration of Independence, was Maryland's darling statesman. 
In his home at Port Tobacco, " Havre de Venture " (still in the 
family, 1903), he drafted a republican constitution for Mary- 
land. Thomas Stone was elected to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, but never took his seat. Just then his fair sky 
was fatally overcast ; his young wife died from the sequels of 
inoculation. He sank into melancholy, and his physician 
persuaded him to visit Europe. For that purpose he engaged 
passage on a packet at Alexandria, but on the eve of sailing 
diedof a broken heart. 

Trumbull, in painting the Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, has engraved on the American mind a scene that 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 5 

down the river to " Rose Hill." My mother told me of her 
grand-uncle's night ride when a messenger from Mount Vernon 
summoned him to attend Washington in his last illness. Two 
horses were broken down in that gallop to the landing opposite 
Mount Vernon, where he arrived seven hours before Washington's 
death. 

The General, who had escaped guns and swords in a seven 
years' war, succumbed to the lancet. So Dr. Gustavus Brown 
believed, and wrote, January 2, 1800, to Dr. Craik, Washington's 
family physician, that he thought their bleeding the sufferer 
was the fatal mistake. Thenceforth he discarded the lancet 
altogether. 

My paternal great-grandparents, Dr. Valentine Peyton and 
Mary Butler Washington, his wife, resided at " Tusculum," 
several miles from Stafford Court House, and their home was 
famous for its luxurious hospitalities and festivities. The history 
of the Peyton family both in England and Virginia is told in 
the work of Mr. Chester Waters, " The Chesters of Chicheley." 
Dr. Peyton was a brilliant man intellectually, a man of the 
world, a fine flute-player, and his wife distinguished for her 
wit and her elegance of dress and manners. She was the sister 
of Colonel William Washington, who during the Revolution 
declined the title of General, saying, " There can be but one 
General Washington." Their father was Baily Washington, son 
of Henry, who was son of John, the brother of General Wash- 
ington's grandfather, Lawrence. George Washington's great- 
grandfather was thus Mrs. Peyton's great-great-grandfather.* 
General Washington appointed Colonel William Washington 
commander of the entire South when war with France was 
expected. 

Mr. Francis Galton's works on Heredity put before me in a 
new form the catechetical question, " Who made you ? " Only 
when I was beginning to turn grey was any curiosity awakened 
in me to know how it was that I should carry the names of three 
large families into association with religious and political heresies 

* Se th will of Henry Washington, published by Hay den (Virginia 
Genealogies, p. 519), and the will of Mrs. Martha Hayward, sister of 
Colonel John Washington, the immigrant, discovered by Worthlngton C. 
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was hid under the democratic bushel, even in my time ah, had 
I known it !- there remained some representatives of the " Illu- 
minati," such as grandfather Conway. 

I have found, too, that my maternal forbears, the Daniels^ 
were not all orthodox. My mother's uncle, Walter Daniel, left 
a Bible in which there is in his writing a marginal note to Judges i., 
19 : " The Lord was with Judah ; and he clrave out the inhabi- 
tants of the hill country ; for he could not drive out the inhabi- 
tants of the valley because they had chariots of iron." Uncle 
Walter adds : " Not omnipotent after all ! " 

My great-great-grandfather, John Moncure, for twenty-six: 
years rector of our parish (Overwharton), died in 1765, but left 
his legend which lasted over a hundred years. Descended, 
according to a tradition, from a Huguenot whose conscience led 
him from joyous France to the bleak hills of Calvinism and 
Scotland, he migrated to Virginia in youth as a teacher, and 
though he was persuaded by an aged parson, Alexander Scott, 
to return to England for holy orders and help him in Over- 
wharton parish, John could never make himself other than a 
merry fox-hunting gentleman, assiduous cultivator of literature* 
[lowers, and of gay young people. He was a famous whist 
player. One Saturday evening when his game was interrupted 
by a deputation of farmers requesting that he would next day 
pray for rain, he promptly said, " Yes, I'll read the prayer, but 
it isn't going to rain till the moon changes." 

Can I not pick my sceptical soul out of these old people ? 

I came also by rny antislavery principles fairly. My great- 
grandfather, Travers Daniel, of " Crow's Nest," presiding justice 
of Stafford County, was an ardent emancipationist, and had 
not the laws of Virginia hampered the manumission of negroes 
in various ways, he would have liberated his slaves. He im- 
ported from England in his ship The Crow (whence " Crow's 
Neat," name of his house) window curtains representing Gran- 
ville Sharp striking chains from negroes, and displayed them 
around his house. Neighbours warned him that his slaves would 
be excited by the curtains and leave him, but he simply replied 
that it would be a relief. He died in 1824. My mother re- 
membered the curtains. 

Travers Daniel and General Wood married daughters of 
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CHAPTER II. 

Our Homestead " Inglowood "School Conway House, Falmouth Our 
Mulatto Hero -Falmouth and its MillionaireParty Contests 
Family LegendsMy Conway Grandparents " Erleslie " Metho- 
dism. 

IN my second year my father purchased a large farm and home- 
stead two miles out of Falmouth, called " Inglewood," and it is 
there that my remembrance begins. Through life it has re- 
mained with me as a " Lost Bower," and the only house I ever 
built (Bedford Park, London) bore that name, *' Inglewood," 
Virginia, was a two-storied frame house, with a long veranda, 
opening on two acres of sward and flowers enclosed by an ever- 
green hedge. Beyond the hedge on one side was an orchard of 
white heath peaches, on the other many varieties of apples. In 
our fields grew melons, in the woods huckleberries, chinquapins, 
hickory nuts ; and indeed I can think of no charm wanting to 
our little Avalon. My brother Peyton, two years my senior, 
and myself had the freedom of the adjacent farms" Sher- 
bourne," residence of a spinster cousin, Sarah Daniel ; and 
" Glencairn," home of a beloved uncle and aunt (Richard Mon- 
cure, whose wife was my father's sister), their many children 
being our constant playmates. 

But before all the playmates I remember the comely coffee- 
coloured face of my nurse, Maria Humstead, nearly always 
laughing, as if I were a joke. Her affection was boundless, and 
her notions of discipline undeveloped. *' Come, Monc, 'fess 
your faults," and an outbreak of laughter, were all that met my 
infant mischief. 

My father and uncle Richard Moncure united in providing 
a teacher for us Miss Elizabeth Gaskins (originally Gascoigne), 
a niece of grandfather Conway. To this gracious lady, who 
instructed me five years, I owe much. Her school was held for 
a time in my father's office in our garden. The earliest incident 
in my memory is of my father and uncle Richard visiting the 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. n 

vividly her pale face on the pillow, her tears, and her effort to 
make me comprehend. 

My father did not part with Inglcwood farm, and we con- 
tinued to go out there to school, walking the two miles each 
way daily. We were accompanied by a mulatto youth, Charles 
Humstead. Handsome, brilliant, merry, with an inexhaustible 
store of stories and songs, this coloured genius was the most 
romantic figure of our little world. Along the pathway through 
the woods his snares and " hare-gums " were set, and rarely 
failed of their prey. A meadow we had to cross was the haunt 
of mocassin snakes, and his skill in slaying these dragons guarding 
our tree of knowledge was wonderful. That indeed was his 
main function. Advancing ahead of us, stick in hand, treading 
warily with his bare feet, his eye could not be cheated by the 
deadly reptile's mimicry of clay, nor did he fail to strike the 
point on its back that left it helpless. 

Charles knew all serpent lore. The tail would not die until 
sunset, or until it thundered. If rain was needed he hung the 
snake on a tree. In studying myths of Indra, thunderer and 
rain-giver, and of the drouth-serpent Ahi, I have often remem- 
bered those bits of the oriental fable rehearsed by our coloured 
comrade in the woods of Virginia. 

But alas ! we had to part from Charles. He found our little 
town dull, and the devil tempted him in the form of a rusty 
fire-engine which had remained in its dismantled shanty many 
years. It occurred to Charles, aged seventeen, that it would be 
fun to see the engine work, and he set fire to a dilapidated out- 
house near by. Although this small house was not in use, nor 
near any other, it was claimed that sparks from it might have 
reached dwellings ; and the alternatives for Charles were a 
severe possibly capital punishment, or sale to a plantation 
far South. Much to the sorrow of our household, Charles was 
carried away, this being the only instance of my father's selling 
a servant. After the war I made inquiries for Charles without 
result, and believe he would have returned to Falrnouth had he 
been living. 

Falmouth is a picturesque town, seated amid heights crowned 
with pretty homesteads, and contained then about a thousand 
oeorjle. It mav be a survival of local pride that prevents my 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 13 

mules to carry them home. My father, presiding justice of 
Staff ord County, was a " total abstainer," and a prohibitionist 
long before the Maine law was heard of. He made an impressive 
appeal to his fellow magistrates in court to stop the sale of 
strong liquors, just after a drunken man, trying to draw water 
from a well, fell in and was drowned. But the era of paternal 
legislation had not arrived. 

Our region swarmed with those called " poor whites," largely 
descended, I always believe, from the convict and contract 
labourers imported from Great Britain in colonial times. Gradu- 
ally supplanted by slaves, left without occupation, they 
" squatted " where they could and lived as they could. They 
became expert in fishing and hunting, and their skill in shooting 
made them good soldiers in the Confederate War, As concerned 
their means, they were more benefited by defeat than they 
could have been by triumph much more benefited than were 
the poor negroes. With the abolition of unpaid labour their 
opportunity for employment returned. Moreover, many of the 
" gentry " became " poor whites " also, and that phrase is heard 
no more. It was always a phrase forbidden in genteel families, 
for these " poor whites " had votes, and I remember a campaign 
in which my father's candidate (Democratic) for the Legislature 
was nearly defeated because he (my father) had said, " The 
masses will follow their leaders." 

Party spirit ran high in Stafford County, where the majority 
of well-to-do gentlemen were Whigs, the majority of voters 
Democrats. I remember exciting scenes in Falmouth during 
the presidential campaign of 1840, which resulted in defeat of 
the Democrats. The Democratic candidate was Martin Van 
Buren, an aristocratic Knickerbocker, while the Whigs had this 
time the advantage of a candidate (William Henry Harrison) 
who, though of the old Virginia gentry, had migrated in early 
life to the West, and there resided in a log cabin. That log cabin 
was the ace with which the Whigs tramped the Democracy in 
our county. The cabin was blazoned everywhere. When the 
grandson of that Whig President, the late Benjamin Harrison, 
was a candidate, nothing was said of his grandfather's cabin, 
but much of the Harrison pedigree. 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 15 

the ghost story had been gradually transferred and developed 
from an incident grandfather Conway related to us of himself. 
While studying law with Judge James Henry of Fleete's Bay, 
he was sent on a horseback journey to Stafford Court House. 
His journey was broken at an inn, where in the early morning, 
before he had risen, he saw a young lady pass through his room 
and vanish. At the Court House he was invited by Dr. Peyton 
to meet the judge and lawyers at his house in the evening. 
When he entered, there stood the lady of his vision, daughter of 
his host. " I knew at once that she was to be my wife ; and 
there," he would add, pointing to grandmother, " there she 
sits." Grandmother was apt to add some playful explanation. 

If any lady was influential in my father's " conversion," she 
was not from a graveyard, but was Miss Margaret Eleanor 
Daniel, who became his wife. Her father died while serving as 
army surgeon in the War of 1812, leaving her to the care of 
her stepmother- an amiable lady whom I well rememberwho 
placed her under the care of John Lewis of Llangollen, my 
mother's uncle by marriage, who trained young men for college.* 
He supervised her education with care, but his wife (my mother's 
aunt) was a tyrannous Calvinist. My mother told me that she 
was kept in a sort of hothouse of Presbyterianism ; and when 
her precocious soul revolted against the dogma of predestination, 
it was decided that she was ill and must be bled. Calvin was 
thus surviving in Virginia, and still demanding the blood of all 
gainsay ers. It may readily be understood that she would not 
be suffered to wed a gay and worldly youth, and also that falling 
in love with a pious young lady would naturally sober such a 
youth. 

At the time of my parents' marriage, May 28, 1829, the Epis- 
copal Church was nearly defunct in our Overwharton parish. 
Of its three churches Potomac, Aquia, and Cedar church in 
Fahnouth the former had fallen into ruin, Aquia was without 
regular services, and Cedar church turned into a grain storehouse 

* John Lewis published a volume of poems, and also a clever tal of 
the Great Kanawha, Young Kate ; or, The Rescue. About 1846 he moved 
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MONCURE D. CONWAY. 17 

cake and molasses, bonny-clabber, preserves. Our aunts at- 
tended us, and near by sat " grandma " tall, stately, eyes 
sparkling with humour, her head crowned with a snowy turban, 
clasped with a ruby and a rose. 

My grandfather's first love was for Agnes Conway Moncure, 
but these lovers were double first cousins, and their elders 
regarded the consanguinity as too close for marriage.* Agnes 
married John Robinson, clerk of the Circuit Court of Richmond, f 
Affectionate relations between the Robinsons and my Conway 
grandparents continued to their death, and I was told by a rela- 
tive that whenever Mrs. Robinson visited her Moncure relatives 
in Stafford County, my grandmother used to find some pretext 
for sending Her husband over to the place of her sojourn without 
accompanying him. He must stay away a day or two while she 
got the house ready for Mrs. Robinson's visit I The Hon. 
Henry Clay was in youth a deputy clerk under John Robinson, 

The school taught by cousin Betty Gaskins became large, 
various neighbours being permitted to send their children. I 
could not mingle quite freely with either boys or girls. My 
brother Peyton and I were the only Methodist children, and 
even in my eighth year I was precocious enough to feel that I 
had a soul. This poor little soul shrank from the careless frolic 
of my playmates, who no doubt regarded me as a milksop. But 
I had the compensation of the special friendship of my aunt 
Harriet Eustace Conway only four years my senior to whom 
the whole school looked up. She died early, and is enshrined 
in my memory as a perfectly beautiful being. 

My parents, well read in Methodist theology, held strong 
views against fatalism, but there is a fatality also in the " free 
will " faith : it involves being constantly looked after. The 
Presbyterian children, whose conduct and destiny were already 
fixed, enjoyed more freedom than we who were every moment 
determining our eternal weal or woe. We were under a rigid 

* Walker and Anno Conway, brother and sister, married John and 
Anne Moneuw, brother and sister, these being the parents of the lovers, 
who were born in the same neighbourhood in Stafford County. 

f They were the parenti of the late Conway Robinson, of Washington, 
jurist and historian, and Moncure Eoblnson, of Philadelphia, eminent 
civil engineer and railway president. 
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Tim rod was spared in our home, as well for servants as for 
the white children. My parents regarded coloured people as 
immortal souls, and we were trained to treat them with kindness. 
Every Sunday an hour was found for us white and black chil- 
dren together to be taught by my mother the catechism and 
listen to careful selections from the Bible. In some way this 
equal treatment of slaves got out, and some officious men came 
with a report that my mother was teaching negroes to read, which 
was illegal. It was not true, but it was prudent to avoid even 
the suspicion of such an offence in the house of a magistrate ; so 
the mixed teaching ceased. But the cause was kept from me, 
and about that time I taught one of our slaves Peter Hum- 
stead, about twentyto read. Why he asked to have his 
lessons in the wood-cellar I did not understand. I must add 
that my lessons were not given gratuitously : Peter knew my 
weakness for fine clothes and contracted to give me a splendid 
necktie, duly paid and by me displayed the first mannish 
thing 1 ever wore. I have a dim remembrance that this finery 
brought some ridicule on me, and was not enjoyed long ; but 
Peter Humstead learned to read. 

My mother's prayers were earnest and even eloquent. In 
the prayer-meetings in our basement she was always called on 
after my father to pray, and in his absence she conducted family 
prayers. Her voice was sympathetic and her command of 
language wonderful. Had she been born a Quaker she would 
probably have been a famous minister in that society. In the 
Methodist " Love Feasts," where the " exoeriences " uttered 
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were usually cant, my mother opened her heart with almost 
passionate fervour. 

A large room was set apart in our house an " The Preacher's 
Room," and it was rarely unoccupied. The solemn blirk garb, 
white cravats, and broad-brims of guests impressed 

me ; two of the most pious were discovered to b impostor*, 
but the majority were honest, hell-fearing mfitt. Onee there 
stopped with us for a day or two a preacher dressed in extremely 
coarse homespun, and without any buttons John He-rsey by 
name. Some of us could not help laughing at his appearance ; 
but he told my father that in early life he had nm into debt, 
which he was endeavouring to pay ; he was determined to limit 
himself to the barest necessities of life, both an to food and 
clothing, until he had repaid every cent, In later years I heard 
him still in homespun garb preach an eloquent nermoii in 
Georgetown. 

The Rev. Jesse White had the look and reputation of a saint. 
One day when he was seated with ray father in our front hall, a 
man rushed up the steps and said to Mr. White, '* 1 am grievously 
tormented by a devil ; I beseech you cast him out of me, 1 * Tin* 
meek minister said, " My friend, I have no power," '* Oh, 
yes, you have," said the one ; M you have only to 

order him, he wiU obey." The preacher, by an impulse, cried, 
" I charge you come out of him ! '* ** Thank yew; 1 aid the 
man, " the devil has quite left me/* and with a tow went 01 
smiling. 

Our Falmouth folk-lore ww mostly of the 
or two houses " haunted," an but 

the serpent-lore impressed me of my firm ftitit that the 

Devil was a serpent, A horsehair left in a tab of 
would turn to a snake ; a snake could charm a bird into hi* 
mouth ; any deficiency of milk in a cow was to the 

cowsucker " (black snake), 

At Tappahannock, fewer down on the riw, tn 
defeat of the Democratic party at an wm by 

a phantom scow floating on the river with 
dancing on it. 
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Vernon to cure Patsy Custis.) Various herbs were used to 
cure warts, the herb after application being always buried. 

Once the seventeen-year locusts swarmed in our woods, de- 
vouring the green tissue in every leaf. On each wing was the 
letter " W," betokening " War," and their united cry of 
" Pharaoh " prophesied the plagues of Egypt. The locusts 
came near enough to the Mexican War and to the deadly Spotted 
Tongue plague that scourged our county, to appear prophetic. 
But the greatest sensation was caused by the cornet of 1843. 
There was a widespread panic, similar, it was said, to that caused 
by the meteors of 1832^1 Apprehending the approach of Judg- 
ment Day, crowds besieged the shop of Mr. Petty, our preaching 
tailor, invoking his prayers. Methodism reaped a harvest from 
the comet. The negroes, however, were not disturbed ; they 
were, I believe, always hoping to hear Gabriel's trump.* 

Belief in witchcraft prevailed among the " poor whites," and 
negroes, but I never heard of a coloured witch or wizard. Our 
Falmouth witch was one Nancy Calamese, who lived alone in a 
small shanty just outside the town. I remember her as a small, 
thin woman of sixty, with sharp features and a hunted look in 
her large grey eyes. She could hardly appear in the village 
without being shunned, and at length the suspicion that she 
had bewitched several persons caused her to be railed at and 
stoned on the street. Nancy had a sharp tongue for her pur- 
suers ; she drank pretty deeply ; but she was never charged 
with any crime, and her means of subsistence were unknown. 
No one could tell whence she came, and there was about her a 
distinction of some kind, as compared with the " poor whites," 
which seemed to the latter uncanny. The persecutions of this 
woman excited the sympathy of my mother, who now and then 
visited her, and told me that she found everything neat in Nancy's 
shanty, a pretty flower-bed behind it, and the woman herself 
fairly intelligent. Finally, however, life became intolerable for 
poor Nancy Galarnese, One afternoon, on my return from school, 

* My cousin, Augusta Daniel, told me of one woman who declared in 
meeting that h had heard Gabriel's trump. There were murmurs of 
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I saw a crowd gazing out on the RapjMhannnrk Kiwr, 
Nancy was steadily wading on, and }rrt*ht<d. Her 

history was never known. 

My parents were impatient with 

There was a large house, long uninhabited, on 4 hill tta 

river, where our servants said they had ami m tlw 

I mentioned this to my father, and lit* " Jai'k * lantern 

probably," and went on with his paper*, wr t*t 

who Jack was, and what kind of lantern he had. That I 

suffered the nightmare of being by a nhut up in a 

lantern, and hurried through the air to tin* Umrly lumm\ It 
was too terrible to be forgotten, but I was to mention 

it. We were taught that belief in and wttrhr* w*w vulgar, 

and' I sometimes wonder what ray of Itttilkal 

ghost-lore and the witch of Endor. An inntonrt* omtrwl of a 
young lady's belief that she had committed tlw* '* tmiwrdufuthU? 
sin," and it was spoken of by my as A 

pious Methodist "sister* 1 was to have "entire 

sancttfication," an by ; but 

my parents, much as they her* and I feel 

certain that they it as morbid. 

Watch Night was kept in the of wir A 
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the revivals he saw a man stagger a little as he went up to the 
" mourner's bench " to be prayed for. Beckoning Mr. Petty, 
my father said, " Take that man away, he's drunk ! " Petty 
replied, " Indeed, brother Conway, if we don't get some of these 
people when they're drunk, we'll not get them at all ! " Another 
story related to a little place called " White Oak," in which it 
was said not one sober man or woman could be found, and where 
all sins were considered customary. At length, however, the 
Methodist preachers assisted, perhaps, by the comet got up 
a revival at White Oak, after which a congregation was organised. 
But there was difficulty about appointing officers ; every " con- 
vert " proposed had been notorious as a drunkard, rogue, or 
wife-beater. After several had been set aside, a man arose and 
said, " Brethren, it 'pears to me that ef the Lord wants a church 
at White Oak, he's got to take the materials to be found at 
White Oak." This suggestion prevailed, and White Oak began 
a reformation that ultimately improved it off the earth. 

But while my parents were amused by its grotesque side, it 
was I am certain, mainly the work of Methodism among these 
humble and often laughable people that they valued. Methodism 
was a temperance organisation, and the only one in our county ; 
it was the only active society for charity and humanitarian 
effort ; it had little or nothing to do with dogmas, but a great deal 
to do with morality. And in Stafford County it mainly rested 
on my parents and my three Methodist aunts. None of these 
realised the way in which I was taking these things to heart nor 
the extent to which I was burdened by the otherworldliness of 
our negroes. I was encouraged to take healthy recreations 
swimming, fishing, skating, shooting and restrained only from 
cards and dancing ; but I was sadly serious. I clung to the 
preachers, to my elders, and sang hymns about the vileness of 
a world I had not entered, and about death. 

The world is all a fleeting show 

For man's delusion given : 
Its smiles of joy, its tears of woe, 
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whites ; there was a large flow of whiskey on the outskirts, a 
good deal of horse-trading, and the increase of piety was said to 
be purchased by an increase of immorality. I have my doubts 
about this, and on the whole have rather regretted the gradual 
extinction of the happy festival. 

It has always remained with me a pleasant reflection that 
the simple-hearted negroes escaped the dogmatic discords of 
our religion. As we were remote from all heresies, Catholic or 
Protestant, the only burning issues were Sprinkling versus 
Immersion, and Free Will versus Predestination. The Baptists 
were predestinarian, the Methodists represented Free Will, but 
the negroes were both Baptist and Methodist ; they clung to 
immersion and clung to the Methodist hymns and ecstasy. Thus 
did each coloured brother and sister easily reconcile the irre- 
concilable. 

The immersion of the coloured people was always a pictur- 
esque and affecting scene. Dressed in white cotton fabric of 
which their chain was made they moved under the Sunday 
morning sunshine across the sands opposite our house to the 
river, and there sang gently and sweetly. There was no noise 
or shouting. The rite was performed by a white minister. After 
immersion each was embraced by his or her relatives. There was 
more singing, and the procession moved slowly away. White 
converts were immersed separately from the negroes, but they 
were few, and the performance was by no means so impressive. 

No cruelty to negroes occurred in the houses or on the farms 
of any families in which we were intimate. Servants were some- 
times flogged, but with no more severity and with less frequency 
than white children. A certain man who dishonoured the name 
of a reputable family by lashing his slave so severely that he 
soon after died, so shocked the county that the tradition of that 
manslaughter remains to this day. I remember well my father's 
efforts to bring the manslayer to justice unavailing because 
only slaves witnessed the tragedy. Fury rarely overbore the 
slaveowner's need to keep his property in good condition. The 
only instance of brutality that I personally witnessed was at 
Stafford Court House, where a coarse man had charged four 
female slaves with an attempt to poison him. There was no 
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for the elderly and unmarketable women the payment the 
county must make if they were executed. When the women 
were acquitted their owner took them out to hi* rart, bound 
them by their wrists to the back of it, ordered the driver to go 
on, tore down the dresses from their and lashed them 

with a raw-hide until the cart disappeared on the mad. A 
crowd witnessed this scene, and though there were mutterings 
none could interfere. The horror made an ineffaceable impression 
on me, though I was too young to generalise- on it, 

Deeply engraved also on my memory is a small, prison-like 
building in the centre of Falmouth, known as " Captain Picket! \" 
where negroes were sent to be flogged. The captain was the 
town constable, and one of his functions to whip 
when their owners so ordered. Although warned by my parents 
against loitering about "Captain PicketlV this whetted my 
curiosity, and with other boys I heard the imploring of 

the sufferers, I remember the captain silently walking up and 
down in front of his grim house, with his iron-grey hair and 
never smiling, never uttering a word from his lips. 

When I had left Falmouth, and thought of him as the local 
figure-head of an evil system, I heard of his 

It was many years before I could do the poor justice, 

As a matter of fact, the old constable was it 

the last relic of the whipping post* The bug 
were still visible near the churchyard, they had it 

the door of Cedar Church. The whipping-post had hid itntlf in 
the constable's office. But I mow have to that in 

that lonely den many a stripe fctt gently, and that 
Pickett hung himself simply beeate the of an 

official negro-whippy became intolerable. The 
ended with Captak Pickett The Itut tidings I had of his 
was that it was used as a storehouse of bomb*.* 

Although the slavededers gathered their in our 
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region, it was in large part surreptitiously. It was socially dis- 
reputable for a man to sell slaves to them, or indeed to part the 
members of families on his estate further than by hiring them 
to neighbours. Hiring-day in Falrnouth was not often marked 
by unhappy scenes, as the increase of slaves in every homestead 
made it more comfortable for many of them to find new homes. 
The troubles arose when the death of some gentleman in debt 
necessitated the sale of his property. 

The word " slave " was not used. We spoke of " free negroes " 
and " servants." Those were the happy days of inconsistency, 
Our Fourth-of-July orators talked grandly of the enormity of 
taxation without representation," and the right of every man 
to " life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness " ; but the bondage 
of millions of dusky human beings was never thought of as a 
thing even to be explained in those days. For myself I did not 
know our servants were slaves, and daresay I repeated in the 
kitchen my favourite school declamation ending " Give me 
Liberty or give me Death ! " Also, I have a vague remembrance 
of envying the little blacks their greater freedom ; most of them 
had nothing to do but roam and play. 

My brother Peyton and I were on affectionate terms with 
the servants. They helped us in all our little projects, such as 
raising poultry and pigeons. Considerable patches of ground 
were given us on the Inglewood farm, where we competed as to 
which could raise the finest melons. We had varieties of water- 
melons and " muskrnelons," which we sold at high prices to 
our father, and at table showed our high appreciation of their 
excellence. The only particular pet I ever had was an ugly 
duckling ; it was wounded by a rat and had to be killed, and 
I was so heartbroken that I never ventured to have another 
animal pet. My affections were lavished on my little sister 
Mildred, five years younger than myself, and our tender relation 
to each other remains unbroken by the eventualities of life. 

I won some distinction among Falmouth boys for skill in 
making willow whistles and playing on them, and for plumping 
marbles. I also had several other fair accomplishments, es- 
pecially in making tiny mill-wheels in imitation of that which 
turned my father's cotton-factory. But I was not popular 
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a poor creature beside my handsome and dashing brut 
always ready to wrestle or fight-things 1 hatwl. I 
rather precociously the beautiful ladies of Falmtmth, 
ous aunts and cousins from the country, of whom 
always visiting us. I did their errands and attend 
with eagerness, and they were so gracious to me t 
little for the boys. Moreover, I was beginning to ! 
ships with people met in story-books. Much its 1 tli 
ground squabbles, I found it pleasant to assist ut ti 
of dragons. It was an era in my childish life wlwn 
with Christian to the Celestial City, past Apollytn 
foes not yet belonging to Fairyland. By fairy tal 
Child's Own Book," by the "Arabian Nights,** by 
grim's Progress," dreams were built on thct stuff til 
surrounded with a sleep a source of dreams-* anil r 
was rounded out thereby. 

If I could have found the Bible, as I did the l4 Arab: 
among the old volumes, mainly medical, si wived itt t 
(they had belonged to grandfather Daniel's library) 
known book, perhaps I should have found equal d 
But the sanctity attached to it, the duty of 
the daily impressed belief that it concerned my 
it a sealed book. Joseph and his Brethren* 
rushes, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, were all 
Aladdin, All Baba, and the rest, amid whom fancy 
with free wing, 

The Bible was associated with blue and red 1 
vertible into other religious books. At Sunday 
number of Scripture recited from memory wi: 

with a blue ticket ; a certain number of blue 
red one ; a certain number of the red if t 
correctlyenabled the holder to acquire any votoir 
select from prae shelves prettily EuppMed by the Met! 
Concern. I began with and i 

omitting nothing except long aj 

continued for years, 1 do not btei 

by any teacher from reciting the an 
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There was a little book in our house entitled " Keeper in 
Search of his Master " the story of a lost dog's suffering from 
hunger and maltreatment over which I shed burning tears. 
From it I gained some sense of the feelings of animals, and from 
the tales of Maria Edgeworth I learned more about the value 
of kindliness and generosity than I got from the Bible. 

I think the first thing that impressed me in the Bible was 
the snake in Eden. My horror of snakes was indiscriminate ; 
the first duty of man on seeing that crawling devil was to kill 
it. Dr. Adam Clarke in his Commentary, a favourite book with 
my father, suggested that before its sentence to crawl the 
serpent was a kind of ape. My father told the anecdote of a 
preacher, who cried, " If you don't repent, Dr. Clarke's ape will 
catch you ! " He was amused, but I was shocked by the theory 
and the laughter. Levity was out of place in such a grave 
matter. 

Travelling circuses sometimes visited Fredericksburg, and 
once once only I was permitted to go. What was my horror 
on seeing a young woman handle a huge serpent affection- 
ately ! Here were Eve and the Devil. I knew what was 
meant by my father's dislike of " sinful amusements " ; my 
conscience took his side, and I never petitioned to go to 
another circus. 

Another time my father startled me. He was conversing 
with some preacher and said, " I do not think Solomon's Song 
ought to be in the Bible at all." What my feeling was I cannot 
of course, remember, but the incident stands in my memory 
after sixty years. 

Cousin Elizabeth Daniel, daughter of United States Justice 
Daniel, sometimes came to us from Richmond for a visit. She 
was distinguished for her intelligence and culture. No doubt 
she remarked the interest with which I listened to her conversa- 
tions with my mother, which were chiefly on authors Dickens, 
Scott, Byron, Southey, Moore, and others and took notice of 
me. When I was about ten this cousin, after one of her visits, 
requested me to write to her. So began a correspondence which 
continued several years. I developed some thoughts by the 
effort to express them, and exactness of statement by the ex- 
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citing as an opera. I can see them now with their strange faces, 
their graceful gestures, and hear their song : 

Buy a bro-o-m, buy a bro-o-m ! 
Buy a bro-o-m, buy a bro-o-m ! 
O buy of the wandering Bavarian 
A Broom ! 

They carried off our pocket-money, and left a lot of worthless 
sticks terminating with shavings, but also left a melody that I 
can sing to-day. Once we had in Fredericksburg astronomic 
lectures with magic lantern from Dr. Lardner. Another course 
was from Dr. Goadby of London on zoology ; in one of these he 
made a statement about rats that I never forgot. He said the 
rat had humanlike tastes ; if two jars of preserves one sweetened 
with loaf sugar, the other with brown were left near rats, they 
would consume the loaf sugar preserves before touching the 
brown sugar jar. My idea of the rat was revolutionised. I 
should not myself be so particular. 

Now and then a famous singer stopped for one or two evenings 
and sang in Fredericksburg Town Hall. Henry Bishop was long 
remembered, and I almost shudder now in recalling his dramatic 
rendering of " The Maniac," and one or two other thrilling com- 
positions of his. 

The Tournament was still an institution in our neighbour- 
hood. It took place annually in a long lane on the Spottsyl- 
vania side of the river. The young men from various counties, 
mounted on their decorated steeds, tilted at the suspended ring, 
and the victor received his wreath, kneeling, from the Queen of 
Love and Beauty, surrounded by her maids of honour on a 
splendid platform. These were the beautiful and refined ladies 
of northern Virginia. It was an important social event, and the 
chief relic of the ancient fair and horse-race for which our region 
was once famous, but on which the kill-joy preachers had frowned. 
The puritanical spirit steadily blighting the gaieties of old Vir- 
ginia did not long spare the Tournament and the annual ball. 
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mainly given, our readings being in " Graeca Majora," and in 
school editions of Latin classics. I liked these studies, but hated 
mathematics. I found delight in " The Scholar's Companion," 
from which we learned the Greek and Latin origin of many 
English words. My distinction was in penmanship ; it was agreed 
that no rival could equal my pen-printing of German and other 
ornamental lettering. Once grandfather Conway asked me to 
show him some of my penmanship. I prepared with pains 
imitations of the signatures of himself, of my father, and uncles. 
" Wonderful indeed," he said ; then patting me on the head, he 
added with a smile, " Yes, it is perfect, and I hope you'll never 
do it again ! " I wondered, but his word was law, and my 
facsimiles ended, 

Mr. Hanson " Old Tommy " was an excellent teacher. He 
kept a switch beside him, but rarely used it, and his assistants 
were not permitted to inflict corporal punishment. He often 
made occasion to stimulate our sense of honour and instruct us 
in conduct and kindness. There was no religious teaching be- 
yond the daily opening with Scripture and a scarce-audible prayer. 
Equality prevailed among us. No one had any advantage in 
belonging to any wealthy or historic family. The ancestral 
cult which arose with the national centenaries was unknown. 
Never did I heard George Washington or any other American 
celebrity held up as an exemplar. And this was the case not 
only in our school, but in the community ; with the exception 
that Mary, the mother of Washington, was held up as a model 
of piety, and a place pointed out near her monument where she 
was said to have retired foriprayer. 

I got high marks in Latin and Greek, but had no enjoyment 
in the books read. Later I found among the old books of grand- 
father Daniel English translations of Virgil's " Mneid " and 
Ovid's "Metamorphoses," and read them with delight, though I 
had gone through both in the original without much interest 
save in the mark I was to get. Mr. Hanson, who had enthusiasm 
for classical literature, fancied, I think, that he had in me a ten- 
year-old appreciator of the same. Sometimes on returning to 
the school after recess he might have observed me at my desk 
and supposed that the playground was left for the charms of 
Caesar or Horace. But it was for nae+im^c ri*^ " rw-r- T~.:~.J. 
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master when he learned the whole story was more troubled than 
I was, for I had got a good look at Dickens. During my re- 
maining five years in the school he treated me with a sort of 
affection, and when I left and entered college in my sixteenth 
year he announced the fact in school, and uttered a eulogy on 
my conduct and diligence. 

My most lasting education in all those years was in the law 
courts, and in listening to discussions of cases in our house. My 
opportunities were of the best. Two of m.y father's brothers 
were prominent lawyers, John Moncure and Eustace, and the 
latter became an eminent judge. My grandfather Conway, clerk 
of the county, had been educated for the bar. His eldest daughter 
married Richard Moncure, afterwards the Chief Justice of Vir- 
ginia. On my mother's side, her uncle Peter Daniel was a 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, and her brother 
Travers Daniel, long attorney-general of Virginia, had a wide 
reputation for learning and eloquence. My father's position 
as presiding magistrate of the county brought many lawyers to 
our house for consultation. When some great case was to be 
argued in Fredericksburg, especially when one of my uncles 
was to speak, I was permitted to go to the courthouse at cost of 
a brief absence from school. My vacations were mostly passed 
at " Erleslie," and in the court-house I found my theatre, and 
witnessed many a comedy and tragedy. I can still hear the 
ringing laughter attending the efforts of lawyers to trip each 
other, or the witnesses. Face after face of the prisoners rise 
before me. Opposite the court-house was the gaol, a whited 
sepulchre to my eyes, from whose small grated apertures looked 
murderous phantoms. I see them brought out, handcuffed, and 
follow them to the court-room, and feel the awe of a fellow- 
man dragged prematurely before the bar of God, where the 
balances are produced, and all the deeds of his life cast into their 
scale. It was of course the murder cases that made the deepest 
impression. The juries consisted of men whom I was accus- 
tomed to see in their commonplace work, but after I had seen 
them in court with faces intent for hours in trying to get at the 
fact and the truth, these neighbours were never common again. 

In murder cases it was necessary that uncle Richard Moncure, 

Fhia T\rrcufMi finer affnrrnatr ehnnlrl Vw rnnfrrvn-fprl wifh a r\nw<n~fn1 
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please your Honour, I mean to prosecute this man for murder 
in the second degree." Murmurs of surprise and anger were 
heard. During this manifestation the prosecutor said not a 
word, but seemed to be absorbed in arranging his papers. When 
he began his speech it was with sublime sentences concerning 
justice. Then he proceeded to show that it was a case of homi- 
cide which, albeit guilty, was committed without any deadly 
weapon, and that there was no evidence of deliberation. 

In my novel " Pine and Palm " I have disguised in " Judge 
Stirling " traits of this beloved uncle, whose greatness of mind 
and character raised above me a standard to which I have always, 
paid homage. There was such intimacy between him and my 
father and their families, that this uncle's house, Glencairn, was. 
another home to me. No word of unkindness, thoughtlessness,, 
or of depreciation, ever came from him. Affectionate, simple, 
full of sympathy and humour, we could always approach him ;. 
and occasionally, when on his way to his office, in a separate 
building, he would pause a few moments to join in our outdoor 
sport. 

There was a wide impression in the county that Chief Justice 
Moncure was a child outside his profession ; and among the 
illustrations of this it was told that on seeing his negroes removing 
a cider-press, he undertook to help them by supporting a cross- 
beam with his shoulder, in order that it might not be broken by 
a fall. In this effort he struggled until his face was red, and at 
last cried, " I can support it no longer it must fall get out 
of the way ! " His shoulder was withdrawn, but the beam 
remained fixed in the air, and it took the workmen some time 
to get it down. 

On one occasion a deputation of jurists journeyed from 
Richmond to Glencairn to consult him on some important matter, 
and found him in his front garden, green bag in hand, playing 
puss-in-the-corner with the children among these being a little 
negro boy, who was just caUing out, " Now run, Mars' Dick ! " 

Among the many legends concerning the later life of this 
Chief Justice one teHs that when he was very ill at Staunton, 
where the court was sitting, and felt his end near, he reminded 
his wife that their pecuniary circumstances had been much 
reduced since the war , r and begged her not to carry his body to 
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Moncure vehemently pronounced the decision contrary both to 
law and equity. His minority opinion is now supported by every 
jurist in Virginia. The case was decided not long before the 
Secession, when the Southern people were infuriated, and to 
this feeling the injustice is generally ascribed. The outrageous 
wrong was reported in the Northern papers, and it is the more 
important that I should record here this protest of the Chief 
Justice. 

The only church in Falmouth was (and is) a " Union " house. 
Catholics and Unitarians were unknown in our region, and I 
remember no Episcopalian service in Falmouth ; but between 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, the village had two 
and sometimes three sermons every Sunday. Now and then 
some peripatetic propagandist appeared. I remember the im- 
pression made on me by a female preacher, the only one I ever 
heard in Virginia. A good-looking man sat beside her in the 
pulpit, but uttered no word ; the lady middle-aged, refined, 
comely arose without hymn or prayer, laid aside her grey 
poke-bonnet, and gave her sermon, of which I remember the 
sweet voice and engaging simplicity. I also remember that a 
hypercritical uncle, Dr. J. H. Daniel, praised the sermon. 

The walls in the vestibule of Falmouth church were thickly 
covered with caricatures of various preachers and leading citizens 
pencilled by irreverent youths while waiting to escort the ladies 
home. Probably the contrarious dogmas set forth from a 
" Union " pulpit may have had a tendency to keep clever youths 
from taking any of them seriously. Among our elders there 
was a keen interest in the controversies which I think must have 
usually characterised the sermons, for I do not recall one that 
contained anything for a child. The discussions in our house 
about " Calvinism " piqued my curiosity. My parents were 
once much amused by a narrative given them by learned John 
Minor, on one of his calls, of which I managed to get in after- 
years an exact version. A Presbyterian preacher visited 
him (John Minor) to remonstrate against his abstention from 
church, alleging the unhappy influence of his indifference to 
religion. 

" But how am I to acquire interest in religion ? " said I. 

" Through the influence of the Holy Ghost," said he. 
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However, towards the close of 1841, the Methodists com- 
pleted their new church, and " Cobler's " was turned over to 
the negroes. But still there was no organ. Happily there was 
no Christmas service in the Methodist church, and on that day 
I went to St. George's. The ancient church, which had stood 
for a hundred years, and which the Washingtons and other 
historic families had attended, possessed an antique dignity not 
discoverable in the present edifice. 

I remember vividly my first Christmas in St. George's (per- 
haps my eleventh year). How beautiful it all was I I sat in 
the cushioned pew with beloved relatives, near the rector's 
wife (granddaughter of Betty Lewis, Washington's sister), 
and surrounded by elegant people. The church was festooned 
with evergreen, which seemed to find voice in the "Gloria" 
with its soft and tender duet, " Thou that takest away the sins 
of the world." My heart was at peace, and I was prepared to 
listen to the gospel of peace as it came from the lips of the child- 
like old rector. Dr. McGuire, with his noble countenance, with 
charming simplicity without heat or gesture read a poetic 
discourse, picturing a world at peace, when a new star was kindled 
in the sky. Then from the choir broke forth the Christmas 
hymn, " While shepherds watched their flocks by night." That 
carol came to me as if from the very angels on the first Christmas 
day. Just above the red screen was visible the lovely face of 
the chief singer whose tender voice carried the song into the 
depths of my heart. 

Often had I read the story in the New Testament ; I could 
repeat every word of it from memory ; but then and there the 
glad tidings first reached me. I had never before seen the young 
singer who led the choir. I afterwards learned that her name 
was Ella Rothrock, and am told that she married and is living 
(1903) in Philadelphia. She is not likely ever to know that her 
voice first raised for a boy she never saw the star of a love for 
" all mankind," 

Shepherds, angels, star, long ago turned to a fairy tale ; the 
happy tears unsealed by glad tidings of joy for mankind have 
changed to tears of grief at tidings of war and woe for mankind ; 
yet when past seventy I listen to the melodies that then 
moved me, above them all comes the voice of the singer of 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dickinson College The Faculty in 1847 Professor McClintock and the 
Slave-hunters Student Life My " Conversion " Northern and 
Southern Methodism. 

I WAS sent to college too soon. My elder brother had gone to 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, and so desired to have me with 
him that I was taken from the academy. I had barely turned 
fifteen when I became a Sophomore, and four months later was 
advanced to the Junior class. I was the youngest in these classes. 

The college Faculty was not surpassed in ability by any in 
America. One chair indeed was inadequately filled that of 
mathematics. Its professor (Sudler) was learned, but had not 
the art of teaching. Although it was a Methodist college, best 
teachers had been secured without regard to doctrinal views, 
two of them, I believe, not being members of any church. One 
of these was William. Allen, professor of chemistry, afterwards 
president of Girard College.* 

Spencer F. Baird, afterwards chief of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, was never a Methodist, and his wife was a 
Unitarian. He was a professor of zoology. 

The classical department was represented by Dr. John 
M'Clintock and Dr. George R. Crooks, afterwards of Drew 
Seminary, who were Broad-church Methodists and original 
thinkers. 

The professor of mental and moral philosophy, and of English 
composition and rhetoric, was CaJdwell, who might have been a 
great man had he not died early. 

At the head of these brilliant men was Robert Emory, who 

* While president of Girard College Allen married a Unitarian lady 
of Boston. This was after I had become a Unitarian minister, and before 
the marriage I was consulted by the lady's pastor concerning my old pro- 
fessor's character ! Happily I was able to give the man of whom I once 
stood in awe a good recommendation, and especially felt sure that he had 
not enough orthodoxy to trouble a Unitarian wife. 
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him, I had found there nothing on the subject, and shook my 
head. He then propounded the question to another of the class, 
who answered fluently. Allen then drily said, " The subject is 
not alluded to in the edition used by the class," and the poor 
student's erroneous reply revealed that he had not studied the 
lesson assigned. Allen tried a galvanic trick on one of our class 
(Auchmuty), inviting him to take hold of the handles of a battery. 
The shock caused Auchmuty to yell and jerk, the battery being 
smashed, causing fun to the class and visible anger in the pro- 
fessor. I wrote a description of this scene in magniloquent 
Homeric measure, which amused some fellow-students, and I 
suspect was heard of by Allen, who seemed cross with me for a 
week. 

Baird, the youngest of the Faculty, was the beloved professor 
and the ideal student. He was beautiful and also manly ; all 
that was finest in the forms he explained to us seemed to be 
represented in the man. He possessed the art of getting know-- 
ledge into the dullest pupil. So fine was his spirit that his 
explanations of all the organs and functions of the various 
species were an instruction also in refinement of mind. Nothing 
unclean could approach him. One main charm of spring's 
approach was that then would begin our weekly rambles in field, 
meadow, wood, where Baird introduced us to his intimates. 
About some of these especially snakes most of us had indis- 
criminate superstitions. Occasionally he would capture some 
pretty and harmless snakes, and show us with pencillings their 
difference from the poisonous ones. He even persuaded the 
bolder among us to handle them. He kept a small barrel of 
these pretty reptiles in his house, and his little daughter used to 
play with them, till once some lady entering the room gave a 
scream. After that, so ran the story, the child had the usual 
horror of snakes. 

After Professor Baird went to reside in Washington I had 
opportunities of seeing him and his family often. Mrs. Baird 
was a lady of fine culture and much wit. Baird was very lovable 
in his home, and to the end of life he remained a man in whom 
I never discovered a fault of mind or heart. He awakened in me 
a love of science, to which I had previously given little thought. 

Dr. M'Clintock made Greek studies interesting, and Professor 
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they had authority. The woman jumped towards me and threw 
her left arm round me. I released myself, and then told the 
officer that if he arrested the woman wrongfully, he did it on his 
own responsibility, and I should see justice done to her. The 
woman said that she had done nothing, but only attempted to 
get her old man out of the melte, for fear he should be hurt. The 
officer said he saw her strike. I then asked, ' Did you see her 
strike ? ' He said hesitatingly, ' At least I saw her raise her 
hand to her head,' and then I think he let her go. In a short 
time after I returned home." 

There was probably not an abolitionist amongst the students, 
and most of us perhaps were from slave States. My brother and 
I, like others, packed our trunks to leave college. A meeting 
of all the students was held in the evening in the college chapel 
at which President Emory spoke a few reassuring words ; but 
we Southerners, wildly excited, appointed a meeting for next 
morning. At this meeting (June 3) we were all stormy until the 
door opened and the face of M'Clintock was seen, serene as if 
about to take his usual seat in his recitation-room. There was a 
sudden hush. Without excitement or gesture, without any 
accent of apology or of appeal, he related the simple facts, then 
descended from the pulpit and moved quickly along the aisle 
and out of the door. 

When M'Clintock had disappeared there were consultations 
between those sitting side by side, and two or three Seniors 
drew up resolutions of entire confidence in the professor, which 
were signed by everyone present (ninety), and sent to leading 
papers for publication. 

Being then little over fifteen, I could not appreciate all the 
reasons why thenceforth M'Clintock was to me the most inter- 
esting figure in Carlisle. The calm, moral force of that address 
in the chapel, the perfect repose of the man resting on simple 
truth, I appreciated ; to this day whenever I think of him there 
arises that scene in the chapel. It was to be some years yet 
before I could recognise the picturesqueness of the scene, and 
see shining above his head the testimony in court of his enemy, 
Edward Hutt ; " M'Clintock was the only white man by the 
negroes." One white gentleman at least in the Carlisle of 1847 
was capable of concern about the negroes ! It would not have 
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been easy at that date to find a professor in any American 
willing to shield negro slaves. 

It was fortunate that the celebrated trial of Dr. M'Uintock 
took place during vacation. When we returned after summer it 
was to find our professor triumphant over a conspiracy of joli- 
ticians all pro-slavery to get him into prison or drive him out 
of town. Witness after witness, perjurer after perjurer, earou 
forward to testify that M'Clintack was with those, who struck 
down Kennedy, had said to the fallen mart that hi* wan served 
right, etc. Those acquainted with M'Clintock knew this testi- 
mony to be false, but how could it be disproved ? A well-known 
citizen, Jacob Rheem, testified that he was told by a man that 
he had overheard two men say they were resolved to drive M'Clin- 
tock out of Carlisle. The overheard conversation indicated a 
conspiracy, but Rheem could not remember the name or locality 
of his informant. M*Clintock*s lawyer, Hon. William Meredith, 
tried in vain to get some clue, but when all w*med hopeless, 
Rheem sprang forward and pointed to a man just entering the 
court-room, and cried, " There's the man I " The 
called to the stand, fully corroborated Rheem. Thia new 
lived miles out of Carlisle, and his entrance at that moment, 
without knowing that his testimony was wanted, extended that 
testimony to Providence also. 

The countryman's exposure of the conspiracy M'CIin- 

tock greatly impressed the students and the community, but 
was not needed to dear him* not anti-slavery 

testified that at the time when, he was to be in the riot 

he was some distance off talking with The trial 

only bequeathed a heavy caae slavery* It was the doom 

of that institution that every step it took its left 

a tmck of blood* One slaveholder liberty 

outweighed the benevolence of ten thomstnd kind 
servants dung fondly to them. 

We had a college " infidel "a Junior Wiilaixl. I do 

not remember any spirit of propapndism him, but be 

was regarded as a curiosity, tad 

Shelves around him and pMed hl with. I was 

Kraal times a aOerft Hstmer , but cannot recall toy of the ques- 
tions or answro, I remember the took and calm vofee 
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of Willard, and also a certain wondering respect manifested by 
the questioners and listeners. I was as yet without any inner 
ear to appreciate such discussions. But I find in a little skit of 
mine (" Dura Studentis," autumn of 1847) rea( i i* 1 the Bouquet 
(a college periodical read in the chapel but not printed) sen- 
tences which probably referred to him : " The Mahometan 
system of forcing into the mortal corpuses of bored students the 
principles of natural and revealed religion virtue and all is 
got in vogue. Though he (the Junior) be an infidel here he is 
forced to give utterance to the clearest and most conclusive 
arguments in favour of Christianity, and though unwilling is 
forced to become either a convert or a hypocrite." 

When those words were written I was a new Junior and not 
consciously sceptical. I can account for the sentences only by 
supposing that some incident had occtirred in connection with 
Willard's recitations in Paley's " Evidences " and Butler's 
" Analogy." I would naturally have been attracted by his 
independence. A few months later I was myself a " convert." 
The aim of our professors was not to make us preachers, but 
to make us leaders of men, whatever our avocation. We were 
trained to write and speak with care, and to avoid any tiling 
like the heat and rant which so easily beset the preacher. 

The sermon that made the deepest impression on me at 
college was one by Professor Crooks on Charity ; his text was 
the whole of I Cor. xiiL, after reading which he exclaimed, 
" What a coronet of brilliants around the brow of Charity." 
He then proceeded to explain that the word translated charity 
is aycnnj, love, and proceeded to give Love a beautiful coronet 
of his own. Whether then, or before, or afterward, a great love 
for Crooks sprang in my breast. I presently had him for my 
" patron," and I never knew a better man. Our friendship 
continued through life, and Ms death bereaved me of one from 
whose affection no doctrinal differences could ever alienate me. 
There were too many sprees among the students, but I re- 
member none supposed to be habitual tipplers. 'There were 
advantages on the side of sobriety and gentlemanly conduct 
notably the prospect of reception at the soirees of Miss Payne's 
Seminary for young ladies they were, of course, all beautiful 
and perhaps even of sharing their occasional rambles. And 
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birthday found me in bed with chill and fever. My father came 
on and took me home. On our way he was visited in Baltimore 
by Rev. Dr. Bond, famous as the leading writer in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, the great organ of Methodism. Their 
talk was on church politics, which were then assuming a very 
serious character. Slavery had already divided the Methodist 
Church. The great Baltimore Conference extended through 
northern Virginia, and was making herculean efforts to maintain 
its hold there in the face of the rising pro-slavery agitation. 
Everything, as Bond well knew, depended on my father, and 
by that long conversation I learned the whole situation, and 
by what efforts he was holding the churches in our region loyal 
after the secession of the " Methodist Church South." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Politics in Virginia Rev. Norval Wilson John Mmnjri tJ.iwirl, Kthttir 
of the Examiner My First ApjJttinuiee in I Vint. 

ALTHOUGH after reaching home I recovered from illiu***. it was 
decided that I should not return to college until after Miuimirr 
vacation. Thus I had early in my seventeenth vvar five month* 
in which to study things not taught in academy or roltrj*e, Guttd 
opportunities came. My father's partner in tin* cotton -factory, 
Warren Slaughter, a very intelligent gentleman, invttetl me to 
go with him in his buggy on a tour through several cmmtte*--- 
Fauquier, Culpeper, Loudoun. We visited village* and home* 
steads in all of which Mr. Slaughter had rdUtivt:^ *r friend*, and 
I made many pleasant acquaintance*. 

Another tour was with my uncle Kiwtace <!onway (after- 
wards judge) in his buggy, to attend courts tit Stafford, I*titic*e 
William (BrentsviHe), and Fairfax. The presidential contest 
between Lewis Gass (Democrat) and (Jeneral Xaehary Taylor 
(Whig) was in full blast, and at ville I heard sjieirhc** fnnti 

several political oratora of Virginia. After iu mortmiK 
tbe court adjourned tiH day ; at two a Ml w,w rung, and 
a- crowd assembled in the grove, where had 

made to. give a hearing to I'endteton ; but tin* 

Democrats would not let their opponents haw it all thmr own 
way, and had secured the attendance of Hon. John S. Hartxtur, 
ST., tile most famous orator in Virginia, The debate wa< 
by two able Wanenton lawyere Payne (ifefiiittrdil, and OtiiUm 
(Whig). CMton was the Virginia nobleman who VMtuntwred 
to. act eleven years later as for John after the r*iid 

at Harper's Ferry. 

. My father had bem a in the 

that nominated Lewis Ca j my w,w ait 

Democrat ;. so was 1, of course ; but a note lit my diary 
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one of the finest political speakers I have ever heard ; he pos- 
sesses great fluency, much ingenuity, and ready wit. His speech 
was delivered beautifully declamation unexceptionable but his 
arguments specious." Of course ! " He was followed by Mr, 
J. S. Barbour in decidedly the ablest speech I ever heard. Bar- 
bour is a perfect orator. He has vast stores of information, and 
cannot be beaten at argument. His reply was the most scathing; 
thing I ever heard. I regret, though, that he was so personally 
severe on Mr. Pendleton." 

Next day uncle Eustace took me to call on Barbour at his 
inn. We found him in a dressing-gown, his gouty foot swathed 
on a chair, his talk well, the shining sword of yesterday had 
gone back to its scabbard. 

The whirligig of itinerancy brought to our pulpit in 1848 a 
minister very different from any previous preacher Norval 
Wilson. He was a well-bred man of fifty years. Although, 
intellectual power looked out of his light grey eyes, it was from 
a somewhat caricaturish body. Small-headed, thin-visaged, 
beardless, with beak-like nose and receding chin, tall, lank, his 
movements awkward yet withal refined, Norval Wilson was a 
figure to excite curiosity. But never did preacher speak to my 
inmost soul like this man. He was almost inaudible when be- 
ginning his sermon, and his voice never rose to a high pitch ; but 
as he proceeded his eyes kindled with a strange fire, his tremulous 
tones came as if from seolian chords in his breast, and my heart 
lay like a charmed bird in his hand. There was no rhetorical 
trick, no sensational phrase, none of the stock stories of the 
pulpit, but convictions personally and profoundly thought out 
and uttered with few gestures and self-forgetting simplicity. His 
mission was to the individual heart ; his word came from the 
depth of his heart, and deep answered unto deep, Our eyes at 
times filled with happy tears. When the enchantment ceased I 
longed to clasp his knees, 

But during my five months of vacation in Virginia (1848) 
came under another influence not favourable to my religious 
emotions- that of my cousin John Moncure Daniel. His fathej 
of the same name, my mother's eldest brother, a physician 
Stafford, was a classical scholar ; his mother (n<fe Mitchell), whose 
marvellous beauty I remember, had some Spanish blood. Dr. 
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Daniel had recognised the genius f his eldest *n am! iK-r-unully 
attended to his education. But both twtntB died prematurely, 
and their children found home* with their relatives. John had 
already found welcome in the Riehnwnti luunr of juntuv Daniel, 
his father's unde, with whom he studied law. Hut he had nueh 
a capacity for study that without in the least legal 

studies he mastered uncle Peter's excellent library, whieh in- 
cluded the best old English literature, also many ! 8 Vijr*ti Li<ioi. 
In this cultured home John gained htn raie equipment fw a 
literary career ; had he ten Ixini in Old >r New Kjijjlitiil, lu 
would no doubt have become eminent m A man *f Irttri*. Hr 
had a fine imagination, a. critical appreviatum of music, and a 
style of writing equal to that of the best Finn h wtitet * >*tm|tlr, 
lucid, artistic, 

My cousin gave up the law because f hi 4 * J^H fr htrratttre, 
and was appointed librarian in one f the Ku'hm<nd hbraritrn, 
He wrote articles on literary and |MIitiril affati^, and wan invited 
to .assist in editing the (tVintH-ratir). It 

was not long before this journal was an " JJm M. H.iitit'1% 

paper," and he its owner and ^4* nliim, It wr* the 

most famous journal ever in the Sttttthrrn siat*H. It 

represented a new and trrwitmittv in tt)itifA. 
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lovely lady, Miss Eliza B arbour, daughter of the orator already 
described. I knew her well, and have always believed that his 
suit might have succeeded had not her brother (afterwards 
senator) been frightened by the personalities and duels. He 
never married. 

In the summer of 1848 the Richmond Examiner was filling our 
whole State with talk. Its press could hardly supply the demand. 
At every table, at every street corner, the subject was Daniel's 
last article. His wit, his brilliancy, admitted by friend and foe, 
fascinated me I was seven years his junior not without 
causing uneasiness to my father, who recognised in his brilliant 
nephew a seductive cynicism. 

I had for some time been fond of writing, but had never 
ventured to offer anything to a journal. The first piece of 
mine ever printed was an obituary with some verses on the death 
of Eustace, aged four years, son of my uncle Eustace Conway ; 
it appeared in the Fredericksburg paper (the Democratic Recorder) 
April 21, 1848. 

But presently I was tempted to try something in the John 
Daniel vein. Uncle Richard Moncure was induced to accept 
nomination for the Legislature, in order that he might act on a 
committee to revise the Virginia code. He had no desire for 
legislative life, and to go even for a session must involve sacrifices 
in his profession ; a good deal of indignation was therefore 
excited by the exceptional efforts of the Whigs to defeat him. 
His opponent was Charles Francis Suttle, six years later famous 
as the owner of the fugitive slave, Anthony Burns. 

The chief precinct in Stafford County was Falrnouth, and 
uncle Richard requested me to act as clerk at the election, which 
occurred April 27, 1848. The two dollars paid me for it was the 
first money I ever earned. Uncle Richard was elected, but the 
Whigs were sore, and I should have done better to let the matter 
rest, But the comedy of the election scene moved me to write 
a squib for the Fredericksburg paper, in which Mr. Suttle's 
corpulence was alluded to, his name punned on, and one of his 
supporters, not named, made fun of. This supporter was a 
worthy neighbour, a bachelor I believe, whose vote was chal- 
lenged on the ground that he was not a householder. His claim 
to be a householder rested mainly on the circumstance that he 
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kept a cat. The discussion of t!" 5 * '.it, the drm.wd for authori- 
ties, all went on in the most serum* awl i-ven -toniiv way, for 
the' contest was critical and tttn gravity ntad<- thr ^rti m 
comic that an impish desire, to deserile t! got huld oi mr. My 
little piece, "Richard is Himself Again," Mgiu-d " Stafford,'' 
appeared in the Frcdericksburg IWIKT. md fh- HIM r. b I hrard 
was that young Falmonth Whigs were going about, honeivhip 
in hand, to discover "Stafford," Falnimith w.m M-i-thum .dunit 
the skit, all the more bvraunr it w;i rpied in thr Kuhwotul 
Examiner, and pronounced "lively." That did not > om|H-ns.itt* 
me for my father^ ridicule of it, rirhly itrnt*-i, and !u- cirr-vrry 
by my burning face that I W;IH the ml|ni. I'ln-., mv s--und 
venture in print, brought me t*InH-*im!-fe\vr foi mv M.iy l>ay. 

The Fredericksburg jwjwr (the /)!<* r.i/- AV 
edited by our relative, Sumnel (trrenhnw Danu-l, -h- 
up his profession (law), but I did nut let him KH--W th 
ship of the skit just referred tu, nt*i' nf ther* wli<-h I 
sendm. My only confidant was my intei (m hn trl 
to whom every was mid. Sh^ invanal!y afipfovrd. 
I cautiously dropped my in thr |ujV 

wrote verslftcatioas M ClrfitH II.," and 

"Alphonso III." (Me of "SrhuUHiti*/ 1 
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then slays himself on his son's grave. The first solemnity in 
Potomac church was the funeral of Hughes, the second that of 
Outaliski. This was reprinted in the New York Herald as a 
veritable old legend, but it had no foundation at all. 

But now the presidential campaign as we rightly call it, for 
it is a war-born quadrennial revolution reached an acute stage. 
I became much enlisted in the contest, and wrote a number of 
pseudonymous articles in a satirical vein. Such partisanship 
was not favourable to the piety of a young convert, but this 
was not the worst of it ; it was the main part of our democratic 
case against the Whig nominee (Zachary Taylor) that he refused 
to pronounce himself adverse to the rising schemes in the North 
for restrictive legislation against slavery. For the sake of one 
party victory, which we did not obtain, we must needs fire the 
Southern heart, irritate it against the North, and sow tares like 
the devil. 
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VII. 

College Life President Peck .\ l*r.icJriI Jk-- flr4i$tt?-t -\ Winter 
Adventure Editing tfteCWI*tf**ii*-- f ''** t*vr * ^iiiou* ;it f iradtui* 
tion My Secretaryship ol a SuiH^rtt tl^tii't S*t*sriy .\tv f*iit*ln; 
Lecture ifl Fredetickaburjj - L siutim! >w*l lrjntiy ttjrtk tit 

Fauquier Writing lor tt* l*ret -t'u-u^ %t*t',^li jy I'itamtuiti 

Visiting Washington U^iriuns thr c;$r*i sr rt ij.r> MV first 
Pamphlet, "Fret Schtwh in \ifiin" A t'.m^ nwunn < 
Loudouft -A Banquet it \V<irrew i v4i 

IN September, 1848, I return^U to l'*rh*lr .!*n-. my truthrr\ 
health having failed. I WAS youn^i f thr Srnmi^. ( hit- 
speeches at Saturday dcclamittitut w-n- utigm.U ftm|MiHttutn>, 

I straightway a part kin >|K*iH'h, ttt til*' Imm^mm. win, 

which was by Whig stuttrtttH. Tlin w,i.t tm ill-t 

among us, but to politics were due* many t*-< tt^tt^n rin i.i 
We were a miniature of the wltli t'utttry ; fiilimr ,uut 
d^itial elections are not hturfttuiittm*. t*'t*r tuyu-tl I |ud rr> 
turned to drmorak^ti hy ili- |*4itii-4il t:,tm 

paign, and by an iuit^N*tiUrtn frrlsng. 

Jolm Daniel had me to wrr fur tli*' 

aad I went about nt t tutiiutt- 

or tnail. The low of the fi ttr^rtir* our tetter. 

ttd of at Ctifialiti,!* attuihrr, I %tflc >nty 

iwo of I ans to %,iy , tlrr %%-4' in 

both* albeit in my Stuithrttmtn. 
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smoothly the fmtritotv* 
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incidents/)ccurred, one involving my chum, Henry Smith, another 
myself, which stirred my dislike of Peck into wrath ; and I tried 
a practical joke on him, which brought me remorse, and is men- 
tioned here only because it has become a college tradition. 

Several erroneous versions of this incident have appeared, 
and others besides myself have been connected with it. I am, 
however, the only culprit. A Methodist Conference was to 
gather at Staunton, Va., and President Peck was to read there 
a report on the college. Staunton was famous for its lunatic 
asylum, whose physician was Dr. Stribling. Under an assumed 
name, I wrote to Dr. Stribling that a harmless lunatic had gone 
off to Staimton, who imagined himself president of Dickinson 
College, and fancied he had a report to make to the Conference. 
Dr. Peck's appearance was described minutely, and Dr. Stribling 
was requested to detain him in comfort until his friends could 
attend. As Dr. Peck was travelling with other Methodist 
ministers, I could not suppose that the missive would have any 
result beyond raising a laugh on him ; but Dr. Peck was met 
by Dr. Stribling in his carriage, and supposed that such was the 
arrangement of the Conference for his entertainment. Of course 
the deception was soon discovered at the asylum. I perceived 
that Dr. Peck was convinced that I was the guilty one, and it 
must have been through him that my name became connected 
with the affair. 

This was my first and last attempt at a practical joke. More 
than forty years later, when honoured at Dickinson College with 
a literary degree, I entered our venerable Union Philosophical 
Society, and the proceedings were suspended in order that I 
might be asked to give an exact account of the Staunton-Peck 
story. It was to me like being called up at Judgment Day, 
and after tqlling the story I remarked that though my eschatology 
might be unorthodox with regard to eternal punishment, the 
perpetuity of that affair was enough to show that in the world 
there is a sort of endless punishment. I found somewhat to my 
dismay that the legend was the thing by which I stood best in 
college traditions. For Dr. Peck appears to have gone on 
accumulating the students' ill will until at length he was re- 
moved, and later made a bishop. 

After the November election (1848) I turned to literary 
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studies, reading esperiully tin- *lc! K%'Ji*>ti U'.vrlMv flu* npw 
school of writers (Itiethc, lCmt'i'*, t'h.uwiutf, (u-u fK v s.md, 
Hawthorne were not sit our hhraiu-*, Ai !vkmvu Cull^ 
American literature consistiHl <f IW, t.*tiKMl"tv, Hiv.iiii, Irving, 
Paulding, Cooper, Frestifl, K. I!. II.UM, il.tnri>ft, spark 
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warmed by whiskey punch. This was my first taste of anything 
alcoholic, and after that I took my first cigar without a qualm, 
moral or physical. I once published my belief that a true history 
of tobacco would be a history of constitutional freedom, and 
perhaps I might have added that in each American's first cigar 
there is a personal declaration of independence. By the blessing 
of tobacco we defied Zero, and passed a happy week in Maryland. 
But in returning we were overtaken by a fearful blizzard. The 
snow piled itself in great drifts, our wheels became clogged, and 
our horse began to give 'out. Half frozen as we were, it is prob- 
able that we were saved serious results by the necessity of pushing 
the buggy. At length the traces broke, we both mounted the 
one horse, and leaving the buggy, struggled on about two miles 
before wo saw a house. There we found shelter and help in 
afterwards recovering our buggy. " We had an extremely hard 
time of it," says my diary, " but I know it has done me good 
made me more self-reliant." 

Early in 1849 I persuaded the students to start a monthly 
periodical. The Collegian lasted until vacation. I do not know 
whether there exists any file of the five numbers except that m 
my possession. I was the editor, but had a good staff. Several 
of the assistant professors contributed to it, and Professor Allen 
gave me a metrical translation of Cleanthes' Hymn to Jupiter. 
I have personal reason to congratulate myself that the articles 
were anonymous, mine being mostly trash ; for the task of 
critical selection from the contributions of others allowed little 
time for taking pains with my own. 

Also I fell in love. I was just seventeen, and this love was 
the second of my births. Catharine, sister of President Emory, 
though born on the same day as myself, was more mature in 
mind. She consented to an occasional correspondence after my 
departure, but not to a betrothal. 

At the anniversary of our Union Philosophical Society I was 
appointed to deliver the " comic " speech ; my piece, " The 
Philosophy of Language," was a tissue of bad puns, the puerility 
of which was perhaps less than the solemnity of my " oration " 
at the College Commencement. This subject was "Old Age," 
and the Carlisle Herald said " it was a badly chosen subject ; 
as the orator is a very young man, all his theory is so, and no 
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prospect of finding in the South any support from unpolitical 
and untheological literature. 

It was a time when a " Young Virginia " was rising up to 
promulgate the philosophical, sociological, and ethical excel- 
lence of slavery. In this direction able pamphlets were written 
by Beverly Wellford of Fredericksburg (now an eminent judge 
in Richmond) and George Fitzhugh of Port Royal, while a religious 
propaganda was carried on by the Rev. Mr. Stringfellow, of the 
Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Dr. William Smith, president of 
Randolph-Macon College (Methodist). 

My father's moderation and his theoretically anti-slavery 
principles were rapidly becoming old-fashioned. He was troubled 
by the efforts of the younger generation to capture me, as I 
had by this time acquired some local reputation as a writer. 
My uncle, Judge Eustace Conway, was the personal friend of the 
South Carolina senator, John C. Calhoun, then the high priest 
of " Southern Rights," a statesman whose intellectual face, 
which I remember, and whose character comported little with 
the belligerent secessionism for which his constitutional principles 
were unconsciously preparing the way. John Daniel, extreme 
as he was, opposed Calhoun's demand for a constitutional amend- 
ment, guaranteeing to the Slave States an " equilibrium " with 
the Free States, a demand which, he said, " gives colour to the 
charge of desiring disunion." Nine years later this kind of 
radicalism receded into reactionism under the rage excited by 
John Brown's raid at Harper's Ferry. 

My father and his younger brother Eustace had taken up 
opposite positions in the Methodist dispute about slavery, and 
a Southern Methodist church was built in Fredericksburg, uncle 
Eustace supplying the means. Personally the brothers were 
never estranged, and if they could have agreed on church politics 
the history of Methodism in Virginia might have been different ; 
for Fredericksburg was the chief battlefield of the " wings," and 
my father and his brother were the lay leaders. Uncle Eustace 
was a favourite speaker in the presidential campaign of 1848. 
I remember some politician saying to him, " I never carry my 
pew into politics, nor politics into the pew." " I carry both into 
both," replied my uncle. But I was not yet up to that ; I stood 
by my father in pew politics, with my uncle in party politics. 
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and after the benediction my aunt stopped to speak to the 
clergyman and his family, with whom she was acquainted. We 
were in the vestry, and there the clergyman invited us to enjoy 
the remainder of the bread and wine he had just been using in 
the Communion Service. I was shocked by the swiftness with 
which the bread and wine had lost their sacredness. 

Immediately after leaving home I had sent a note to my 
father saying where I had gone, and that I did not mention it 
to him beforehand because I was afraid he would prevent my 
going. I staid away only a few days, and on my return found 
him angry. Nevertheless he recognised that a crisis was reached. 
He had really been hoping that I would adopt the ministerial 
profession, but now suggested studying law. I agreed to that, 
and soon afterwards he heard that Colonel William Fowke 
Phillips, clerk of Fauquier County and a learned lawyer, was in 
want of a deputy clerk. For my services Colonel Phillips offered 
me residence in his home and supervision of my law studies. 

While these arrangements were going on privately, I was 
honoured by a number of gentlemen in Fredericksburg with a 
request to deliver a lecture in the town haU. This lecture was 
given in the evening of March I, 1850. Alas ! still under the 
burden of youth, I selected for my theme " Pantheism." The 
large hall was crowded with the finest people of our region, among 
whom, however, only the clergymen knew the meaning of Pan- 
theism. Not even they saw the danger in my respectful senti- 
ments towards Pantheism, and Pope gained applause for his 
couplet I- 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul. 

Orthodoxy was delighted with my illustration of the Trinity 
by the three primary colours blended in light. On the whole 
1 appeared to get through fairly well, and received congratula- 
tions, but two days later W. H. Fitzhugh, a sagacious lawyer, 
said, " You will make yourself unpopular by speaking above 
the vulgar comprehension." 

Unpopular ! I had no desire for popularity, no dreams of 
anything beyond writing what would please certain intellectual 
people in Virginia and Carlisle. 
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was a lawyer first and a politician after, and my father, who was 
above all a magistrate, were able to honour such jurists as Judge 
Scott and his son Robert, but in my new zeal I resented the course 
of the latter in the Virginia Legislature (1848) on the Slavery 
question. My uncle Eustace had introduced into the Legislature 
resolutions hostile to the " Wilmot Proviso," then before Con- 
gress. These resolutions affirmed that any such restriction on 
the equality of Southern institutions would justify secession of 
the Slave States from the Union. Robert Eden Scott led the 
opposition to these " Conway resolutions," as they were called, 
but the gallant statesman was defeated. Though he and uncle 
Eustace remained good friends, Scott was vehemently attacked 
by the Southern " fire-eaters," and defeated at the election that 
followed. In 1850 he was again a candidate, and on March 25 
addressed the people in the court-house at Warrenton. I have 
in my scrapbook of crudities my report of this address in the 
Richmond Examiner, interlarded with flings at the speaker, to 
whose great and brave thought I was blind. He began by a 
noble deprecation of party spirit, which he declared a more 
potent influence than that of religion or morality, and warned 
the people that any attempt to erect a Southern Confederacy 
would end in their ruin. 

Here, then, in Robert E. Scott was a real nobleman, repre- 
sentative of the best traditions of Virginia, and I knew it not. 
His tall, dignified figure, his fine blonde head and face, his charming 
candour and simplicity, are visible to me across the more than 
half century elapsed since I last saw him. This admirable man went 
on suffering political defeat and humiliation for his independence 
and fidelity to his principles, and was one of the many honourable 
Virginians who carried their State against secession, after the 
election of Lincoln, but were forced to succumb by the Presi- 
dent's calling on Virginia for troops to fight South Carolina. 
Robert E. Scott did not take up arms in the Civil War, but was 
killed by a company of Northern soldiers because he remon- 
strated with them for exploiting his homestead. 

At Warrenton there was a small Episcopalian church with 
a good preacher (Mr, Norton), and the Methodist church there 
being hostile to our Baltimore Conference, I often attended 
Mr. Norton's, and taught a class in his Sunday school. On 
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I then turned to my " Blackwood." In the number for 
December, 1847, the first article was entitled " Emerson " a 
name previously unknown to me. The very first extract it was 
from Emerson's essay on History fixed itself in me like an 
arrow : 

It "is remarkable that involuntarily we always read as superior 
beings. Universal history, the poets, the romancers, do not in their 
stateliest pictures in the sacerdotal, the imperial palaces, in the 
triumphs of will or of genius anywhere lose our ear, anywhere make 
us feel that we intrude, that this is for better men ; but rather is it 
true, that in their grandest strokes we feel most at home. All that 
Shakespeare says of the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads in the 
corner feels to be true of himself. 

Precisely what there was in these words to influence my life 
I cannot say, I have a vague remembrance of sitting there 
beside the spring a long time meditating on Emerson's use 
of the phrase " true of himself." What " self " was this ? Clearly 
not the same as " soul," with which I was so familiar. 

Whatever may have been the questionings, some revelation 
there was. A spiritual crisis, as I have said, though it concerned 
only myself. Through a little rift I caught a glimpse of a vault 
beyond the familiar sky, from which flowed a spirit that was 
subtly imbreeding discontent in me, bereaving rne of faith in 
myself, rendering me a mere source of anxiety to those around 
me. And what was I doing out there with a gun trying to kill 
happy little creatures of earth and sky ? Was it for this I 
was born ? % 

There is a legend that old Governor Spottswood, wishing to 
introduce the English skylark into Virginia, brought over a 
shipload of them and set them free in our meadows. I had 
heard it talked of in my childhood, and one day felt sure that 
I heard the notes of a marvellous bird, and saw it ascending to- 
ward the sky. My story raised a smile when I told it at home, 
and I had to agree that no skylark survived from those brought 
over nearly a hundred and fifty years before. But it was no 
fancy that now in my maturer life Emerson had set free in my 
heart a winged thought that sang a new song and soared 
whither ? 
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was growing, I feared, in love with " Eureka " ; but I was surprised 
that in an article in the Southern Literary Messenger he had called 
" Eureka " the Parthenon of Reason. " So it is," he answered, 
" with the assumption of intuition he makes." We conversed on 
Poe's poetry. " ' The Raven/ " says John, " is as one of Beethoven's 
sublime overtures." I have noticed that in his comparisons John 
finds nothing that he thinks so high as comparing a thing to music. 
This shows his great soul. It reminds me of Plato calling all the 
grandeur of Nature music. 

When this talk occurred I was just beyond my eighteenth 
year, and had not really entered on any theological inquiry. 
This I suppose may account for the fact that what my cousin 
said about tbe Trinity and other dogmas made no serious im- 
pression on me at the time. There was a cynicism in his con- 
tempt for the clerical profession with which I could not sympa- 
thise, while the problems that absorbed me were more fundamental 
than any creeds. Or so it seemed to me. But I was filled with 
wonder by John's conversational power and his vast information. 
I was too young to realise the loneliness in Virginia of a young 
man he was in his twenty-fifth year of such genius and scholar- 
ship. I considered him, with his famous Examiner, able to say 
what he thought and make himself heard, the most enviable man 
in Virginia. What I could not see until too late was that here 
was a heart full of love, a mind akin to Emerson, bound fast to 
the rfile of fighting politicians with pen and pencil. John Daniel's 
cynicism was largely the result of his spiritual loneliness. 

Before returning to Warrenton I passed nearly a week in 
Washington. It was an exciting week in Congress, the so-called 
" Omnibus " bill being before the Senate a bill made up of 
compromises on all points relating to slavery. I heard 
speeches from Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, also Senators Foote, 
Soul<, Berrien, Clemens, Yulee, and would have heard Cass if 
he had spoken loud enough. As it was, there was nothing to 
relieve my disappointment at finding only greatness of paunch in 
that man whom my father had nominated for the presidency, 
and for whom I had hurrahed myself hoarse. A year later I 
recognised a certain massiveness of head and strength of coun- 
tenance in Senator Cass. 

It was on May 21, 1850, that I first heard Webster. It was 
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" either to admit or exclude slavery." Webster interpolated, 
" respecting the establishment or exclusion of slavery." " Cer- 
tainly," cried Clay, deferentially repeating Webster's phrase. 

As the secretary of the first Southern Rights Association 
formed in northern Virginia, I was delighted with Soul6, and wrote 
a note about him to the Richmond Examiner. From rny seat in 
the gallery I searched out the historic figures in the Senate, most 
of them victims on the altar of the great idol the "Union. Clay, 
Cass, Webster, had offered their souls on that altar, and their 
bodies were fast following their perished hopes of presidency. 
Two of the ablest senators present were soon to lose their senatorial 
lives Benton and Corwin. They had perceived that it was not 
the small band of abolitionists demanding peaceful disunion, but 
militant and aggressive Slavery, that was besieging the Union. 

The seat of Calhoun was conspicuously vacant. I had seen 
that aged senator when on his way to South Carolina, never to 
return. He was welcomed at our Fredericksburg station with 
an address of homage by my uncle Eustace Conway, in behalf of 
the town. It no doubt consoled his last days that Benton had 
lost his election to the Senate, but there was this great man from 
Missouri still making his sparkling speeches. I thought him 
the grandest man in the body, speaking with a clearness, dignity, 
and simplicity that quite charmed me. 

Ewbank's Patent Office Report, a volume of essays by Horace 
Greeley, and Horace Mann's Report on the Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, were acquisitions made in Washington that week. On 
my way to Warrenton I sat perched on the stage with these com- 
panions, becoming aware of the existence of a great world where 
people were cultured, well to do, and engaged with manifold 
schemes for the improvement and happiness of mankind. Horace 
Greeley wrote in warm, sympathy with socialism, and his Tribune 
made me acquainted with all the theories and enterprises of 
Robert Owen and Fanny Wright which were then rilling the 
Northern air. I discussed these subjects with the young men 
of Warrenton, and with Richard Smith, a teacher and able 
editor of the town paper, " The Flag of '98," and soon felt 
that I was an object of misgivings. I was studying Emerson, 
too, and remember a long and heated discussion in Judge Tyler's 
house with his son Randolph and others on Berkeley's idealism, 
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schooled until her Black ones shall cease to be sold. Our friend 
may be sure of this." 

I gave in my pamphlet a table of eleven counties in Virginia 
which had adopted school systems exempting the poor children 
from payment. These reported fair success, but the Tribune's 
paragraph was quoted to stimulate Virginia pride. 

The pamphlet bore the following inscription : 

[To THE STATE CONVENTION OF 1850.] 

Gentlemen : Trustful that you will " hear me for my cause," 
which is that of our State and our Humanity according to my earnest 
conviction, I dedicate these pages to you " with whom is all our hope." 

THE WRITER. 
Warrenton, Va., October, 1850. 

f 

Although uncle Greenhow Daniel, editor and owner of the 
Recorder, reduced the charges for printing my pamphlet to the 
lowest figure ($50), it was the heaviest expenditure I had ever 
made out of my own savings. About 500 copies were printed, and 
not one was put on sale ; I sent them to every newspaper, public 
man, professor, preacher in Virginia, whose address I could learn. 

The personal response to my pamphlet was gratifying enough, 
but the scheme was entirely ignored. Of course, those it was 
intended to benefit the poor whites could not read, and never 
heard of it. I had written in a painstaking way, and invested 
my subject with facts and items about our State of general in- 
terest, and in later life I have learned from one and another that 
the essay did produce some effect on influential men. But the 
social, physical, and financial conditions of Virginia at the time 
were little comprehended by me, in my nineteenth year. There 
was little or no longing for education among the poor whites 
probably more among the negroes. I was expecting echoes 
where there were no hills. 

But this I did not admit at once. I had used a medium 
which might be very good to teach the taught, but not to awaken 
and move the uninstructed and the indolent. The people could 
be reached only by the living voice. In the August of this year 
I had attended a very large Methodist camp-meeting in Loudoun 
County, and passed several days there. Here I had been surrounded 
bv Methodists who were the gentry of that region, wealthy, 
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that race to the white race, I was dealing with the subject seri- 
ously, was searching for principles, and I had not enough sec- 
tionalism to admire the proud provincialism of Mason. 

Soon after General Zachary Taylor was inaugurated in the 
presidency he passed through Fredericksburg. I saw him and 
wrote in the paper some ridicule of him. When he died I was 
in Warrenton. He had given indications that his administration 
would not be altogether favourable to slavery, and I heard a 
good many pro-slavery radicals express their satisfaction with 
his removal by Providence. It was also whispered about 
that Providence might have employed a poisoner. These things 
shocked me. I had not liked the President, but the spirit that 
rejoiced in his death belonged to an atmosphere of enmity I 
never breathed. 
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This was the only case of the negro murder called " lynching " 
that I ever heard of before the Union war, and it caused indig- 
nation throughout the South. 

I never up to that time had heard any person say a word 
against the rectitude of slavery. The nearest to it was what my 
father had said, " It is a doomed institution." It was too close 
to rny eyes to be seen. That it would ever end was not even 
prophesied by its Northern antagonists. Now, however, when 
a moral cause universal education had taken possession of me, 
slavery barred my way in every direction. Before my radical 
Jeffersonianism the negro stood demanding recognition as a 
man and a brother ; else he must be treated as an inferior animal. 

At this moment the new theory of Agassiz appeared that 
the races of mankind are not from a single pair. I had conversed 
with Professor Baird of the Smithsonian Institution on the 
subject, and found that he agreed with Agassiz. In June, 1850, 
Agassiz delivered a lecture on the subject in Cambridge, Mass., 
which was expanded into a long article in the Christian Ex- 
aminer for July. In this manifesto the professor argued only 
by implication against the unity of human species ; but where he 
feared to tread my crudity rushed in. It was not the vanity of 
a youth under nineteen, but a spirit struggling for existence amid 
fatal conditions, which led me to announce in the Franklin 
Lyceum (Warrenton), of which I was secretary, a theory that 
the negro was not a man within the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence. All of the other members, though not anti- 
slavery, exclaimed against the " infidelity " of the theory, though 
none answered my argument that negroes, if human, were 
entitled to liberty. My eccentric views were talked about, and 
I found myself the centre of a religious tempest in little Warrenton. 
If the negro was not descended from Adam he had not, like us 
whites, inherited depravity. And wherefore our missions to 
non-Caucasian races ? 

I sat down as wrangler of the new theory, surrounded myself 
with books on races, mental philosophy, and Biblical criticism, 
and achieved fifteen closely written letter pages to prove that 
mankind are not derived from one pair ; that the " Caucasian " 
race is the highest species ; and that this supreme race has the 
same rirfit of dominion over the lower species of his genus that 
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This was the only case of the negro murder called " lynching " 
that I ever heard of before the Union war, and it caused indig- 
nation throughout the South. 

I never up to that time had heard any person say a word 
against the rectitude of slavery. The nearest to it was what my 
father had said, " It is a doomed institution." It was too close 
to my eyes to be seen. That it would ever end was not even 
prophesied by its Northern antagonists. Now, however, when 
a moral cause universal education had taken possession of me, 
slavery barred my way in every direction. Before my radical 
Jeffersonianism the negro stood demanding recognition as a 
man and a brother ; else he must be treated as an inferior animal. 

At this moment the new theory of Agassiz appeared that 
the races of mankind are not from a single pair. I had conversed 
with Professor Baird of the Smithsonian Institution on the 
subject, and found that he agreed with Agassiz. In June, 1850, 
Agassiz delivered a lecture on the subject in Cambridge, Mass., 
which was expanded into a long article in the Christian Ex- 
aminer for July. In this manifesto the professor argued only 
by implication against the unity of human species ; but where he 
feared to tread my crudity rushed in. It was not the vanity of 
a youth under nineteen, but a spirit struggling for existence amid 
fatal conditions, which led me to announce in the Franklin 
Lyceum (Warrenton), of which I was secretary, a theory that 
the negro was not a man within the meaning of the Declaration 
of Independence. All of the other members, though not anti- 
slavery, exclaimed against the " infidelity " of the theory, though 
none answered my argument that negroes, if human, were 
entitled to liberty. My eccentric views were talked about, and 
I found myself the centre of a religious tempest in little Warrenton. 
If the negro was not descended from Adam he had not, like us 
whites, inherited depravity. And wherefore our missions to 
non-Caucasian races ? 

I sat down as wrangler of the new theory, surrounded myself 
with books on races, mental philosophy, and Biblical criticism, 
and achieved fifteen closely written letter pages to prove that 
mankind are not derived from one pair ; that the " Caucasian " 
race is the highest species ; and that this supreme race has the 
same ridit of dominion over the lower species of his genus that 
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the groping as that great spirit had uplifted me, and was now 
opening a fair horizon before me ! 

Had I got hold of Emerson's Address to^the Cambridge 
Divinity graduates I might have discovered the inconsistency of 
his philosophy with any form of orthodoxy ; but I had only his 
first and second series of Essays. These did away with the 
bounds between sacred and secular by making both sacred. So 
free from theological negations are these Essays that they leav- 
ened my Methodism, imperceptibly by idealising the whole of 
life as Methodism over-sanctified it. His transcendentalism 
corresponded with Methodist transcendentalism at various points. 
The personal character of spiritual life, soul finding the divine in 
the solitude of the individual life, the mission ordained for every 
human being these are interpretations of the Methodist doc- 
trines of miraculous conversion, the inward witness of the Spirit, 
progressive sanctification, and the divine " call" to the ministry. 
I believe that my study of Emerson's Essays raised Methodism 
in my eyes, for this religious organisation was, in Virginia, alive, 
earnest, and not much interested in dogmas. I cannot remember 
ever hearing a Methodist sermon about the Trinity. 

Just after I had resolved to enter the ministry a letter came 
from Kate Emory giving a cheerful account of visits to her 
friends in Maryland, and with no intimation of ill-health ; but 
she said our correspondence must cease. I had just begun to 
study Hebrew (with Rev. Dr. McPhail, Presbyterian), and the 
works of Wesley, Adam Clarke, Watson; but all books were 
dropped, and I went off to Carlisle to learn my fate. She who 
was to decide it was thin and pale, but no considerations of 
health affected me in the least. She had been teased about me, 
my letters had become warm enough to frighten her, she cared 
for no other man so much, 'but she could as yet only offer me 
her friendship. So I went of to hope, but with a dull feeling 
of hopelessness wrote in my journal, " Man was never made, I 
believe, to go or look backward." 

On my homeward way I passed a week in Washington. 
" Senator Hunter smuggled me into the Senate lobby so that 
I heard the great debate on the Boston riot." This was on 
February 18, 1851. Three days before, when the fugitive slave 
Shadrach was on trial in Boston, the case was postponed till 
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Commodore Read at Philadelphia to use all of his marine force 
if necessary to sustain this law, and cited the action of President 
Washington in inarching into Pennsylvania to crush the " Whiskey 
Rebellion." 

I have said that I went to college too soon barely turned 
sixteen but what must be said of my first entrance on the minis- 
try ? It was on March 17, 1851, my nineteenth birthday, that 
I was appointed to Rockville Circuit, Maryland, one of the most 
important in the Baltimore Conference. 

There was excitement among our emotionally pious servants 
at my entering the ministry. On the eve of my departure one 
of these, Eliza Gwynn, came late in the evening and desired me 
to go out to her husband, Dunmore. He met me in a little porch 
and said, "Mars' Monc" but I will omit his dialect "I have 
had a vision. I saw you standing on a hill, and one came and 
blew a trumpet, and there came many people from the South ; 
and another came and blew a trumpet, and a great number came 
from the North ; and one sounded a third trumpet, and many 
came from the East ; and a fourth trumpet, and a multitude 
from the West ; and a host was around you, and to them all 
you spoke the word of the Lord." 

I had no such ambition for myself as Dunmore had for me, 
and had misgivings as to even a fair success. The vision made 
on me only an impression of the love our servants bore me. 
Out there under the stars these humble people, whom I had 
been pronouncing not quite human scientifically, pressed my 
hand, and invoked blessings on my head. I went off to my room, 
deeply moved. It was midnight. I so entered on my Methodist 
ministry. The black man gave me the only consecration I ever 
received. 

Early next morning our hostler brought to the door the 
handsome horse which my father had purchased for me, with 
fine new saddle, and the indispensable saddle-bags well stocked 
with what might be needed on my two days' journey to Rockville. 
The only advice my father gave rne was against relapse into 
politics. * ' Let the potsherds of the earth strive with the potsherds 
of the earth : seek higher things, my son ! " 

My road lay past the homes of my near relatives Glencairn, 
Carrnora, Erleslie and I little dreamed that it was the beginning 
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to get back to their freedom and pretty walks. But I could 
rarely stay anywhere more than a day, as there were about ten 
appointments to be filled each week, and these meeting-houses 
were distant from each other five, ten, fifteen miles. 

My first sermon was given in a small private house, " brother 
English's," at 3 p.m. Saturday, April 6. Text, Gen. xlix. 18, 
"I have waited for thy salvation, Lord." My first sermon in 
a church was the next morning, April 7, at " Goshen," on Gen. iv. 
9, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " 

The junior preacher is an annual, and his first appearance an 
important event, Goshen was far away in the woods ; but the 
region was populous, and when I rode up that Sunday morning 
I was appalled by the number of vehicles. And when I looked 
down on the crowded seats and felt every eye fixed on me, I 
had a sort of pulpit-fright. I felt that there would be a disap- 
pointment. Had a written sermon been admissible I might 
have had confidence, but one small page held all my notes. 

I knew nothing whatever of anyone before me. Were they 
educated ? Were they fond of rhetoric ? They were apparently 
well-to-do people, and some impression was on me that a good 
many belonged to fashionable churches. Not one of them knew 
that I was about to give my first sermon in a church. I had 
taken pains with the sermon, and suppose there may have been 
some response, for I find that soon after I selected it to give 
on my first appearance in Washington. 

Among my old papers I have now and then come upon 
mouldy skeletons of my earliest sermons. I cannot think what 
flesh and blood clothed them, but find that I was in morbid 
reaction against the worldliness my boyhood envied. On one 
occasion, hearing that some Methodist young ladies had danced 
at a ball, I preached so severely against such pleasures that the 
family resented it and joined another church. 
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My early training in law courts determined my method oi 
preaching. In preparing a sermon I fixed on some main point 
which I considered of vital importance, and dealt with it as if I 
were pleading before judge and jury. This method was not 
Methodism. I was in continual danger of being " to profound," 
and though congregations were interested in my sermons they 
brought me more reputation for eccentricity than for eloquence. 
This, however, was not a matter of concern to me. Ambition 
for fame and popularity was not among my faults. My real 
mission was personal to individuals. In each neighbourhood on 
my circuit there were some whom I came to know with a certain 
intimacy, aspiring souls whose confidences were given me. 
However far away I might be, they rose before me when I 
was preparing for that appointment. No general applause 
could give me the happiness felt when these guests of my heart 
met me with smiles of recognition, or clasped my hand with 
gratitude. 

It was an agricultural region, in which crime and even vices 
were rare. Slavery existed only in its mildest form, and there 
was no pauper population to excite my reformatory zeal. Nor 
was there even any sectarian prejudice to combat ; the county 
was divided up between denominations friendly to each other 
and hospitable to me. My personal influence was thus necessarily 
humanised. I could not carry on any propaganda of Methodism 
in the homes of non-Methodist gentlemen and ladies who enter- 
tained me, even had I felt so inclined, without showing my 
religion more narrow than theirs. 

My belief is that I gradually preached myself out of the 
creeds in trying to prove them by my lawyer-like method. More- 
over, I had the habit of cross-examining the sermons of leading 
preachers, finding statements that in a law court would have told 
against their case. At a camp-meeting in 1851 I learned that 
our presiding elder was about to preach on the resurrection of 
the body. I slipped into his hand the following query : 

A soldier fallen in the field remains unburied ; his body mingles 
with the sod, springs up in the grass ; cattle graze there and atoms 
of the soldier's body become beef ; the beef is eaten by a man who 
suddenly dies while in him are particles of the soldier's body, con- 
veved to him bv the crass-fed beef. Thus two men die with the 
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exultation and joy. His subject was the kingdom of God and 
triumphs of the Cross, and he began by declaring that it was 
universally agreed that ideal government was the rule of one 
supreme and competent individual head. This Carlylean senti- 
ment uttered in the capital of the so-called Republic gave me 
some food for thought at the time ; and I remembered it when I 
awakened to the anomaly of disowning as a republican the para- 
phernalia of royalty, while as a preacher I was using texts and 
hymns about thrones and crowns and sceptres, and worshipping 
a king. 

My interest in party politics had declined ; I began to study 
large human issues. One matter that I entered into in 1851 
was International Copyright. On this subject I wrote an article 
which appeared in the National Intelligencer. I took the manu- 
scrj.pt to the office, and there saw the venerable Joseph Gales, 
who founded the paper, and W. W. Seaton, the editor. Mr. 
Seaton remarked that I was " a very young man to be in holy 
orders," and after glancing at the article said he was entirely 
in sympathy with it. In that article i appealed to Senator 
Sumner to take up the matter, and thenceforth he sent me. his 
speeches. 

I little imagined how much personal interest I was to have 
some years later in Gales and Seaton, who were among the 
founders of the Unitarian church in Washington. I used some- 
times to saunter into the bookshop of Franck Taylor, or that of 
his brother Hudson Taylor, afterwards intimate Unitarian 
friends, before I knew that there was a Unitarian church in 
Washington. From one of them I bought a book that deeply 
moved me : " The Soul : her Sorrows and her Aspirations. By 
Francis William Newman." I took this book to heart before I 
was conscious of my unorthodoxy, nothing in it then suggesting 
to me that the author was an unbeliever in supernaturalism. 

The setting given by Newman's book to Charles Wesley's 
hymn, " Come, thou Traveller unknown," made that hymn 
my inspiration, and it has been my song in many a night wherein 
I have wrestled with phantoms. 

But rny phantoms were not phantasms, and brought no 
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appointments early, in order that I might have no need to ride 
fast, and when clear of a village, take from my saddle-bags my 
Emerson, my Coleridge, or Newman, and, throwing the reins on 
my horse's neck, read and read, or paused to think on some point. 

I remember that in reading Emerson repeatedly I seemed 
never to read the same essay as before : whether it was the new 
morning, or that I had mentally travelled to a new point of 
view, there was always something I had not previously entered 
into. His thoughts were mother-thoughts, to use Balzac's word. 
Over the ideas were shining ideals that made the world beautiful 
to me ; the woods and flowers and birds amid which I panned 
made a continuous chorus for all this poetry and wit and wisdom. 
And science also ; from Emerson I derived facts about nature 
that filled me with wonder. On one of my visits to Professor 
Baird at the Smithsonian Institution, I talked of these statements ; 
he was startled that I should be reading Emerson, with whose 
writings he was acquainted. At the end of our talk Baird said, 
" Whatever may be thought of Emerson's particular views of 
nature, there can be no question about the nature in him, and in 
his writings : that is true and beautiful." 

A college-mate, Newman Hank, was the preacher on Stafford 
Circuit, Virginia, and it was arranged that for one round of 
appointments he and I should exchange circuits. I thus preached 
for a month among those who had known me from childhood. 
Though few of them were Methodists, they all came to hear me, 
and I suppose many were disappointed. I had formerly spoken 
in their debating societies with the facility of inexperience, but 
was no longer so fluent, 

The culminating event was my sermon in our own town, 
Falmouth. How often had I sat in that building listening to 
sermonsMethodist, Baptist, Presbyterian occasionally falling 
under the spell of some orator who made me think its pulpit the 
summit of the world ! How large that church in my childhood, 
and how grand its assemblage of all the beauty and wealth of 
the neighbourhood I When 1 stood in the pulpit and realised 
how small the room was, and could recognise every face, and 
observe every changing expression, and when I saw before mi; 
my parents, my sister and brothers, with almost painful anxiety 
in their loving eyes, strange emotions came to mn th* firt nf 
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my phantoms drew near and whispered, " Are you sure, perfectly 
sure, that the seeds you are about to sow in these hearts that 
cherish you are the simple truth of your own heart and thought ? " 
My theme was that every human being is on earth for a purpose. 
The ideal life was that whose first words were " I must be about 
my Father's business," and the last, " It is finished." 

When we reached home my uncle Dr. John Henry Daniel 
said, " There was a vein of Calvinism running all through that 
sermon." " I hate Calvinism," cried I. " No matter : the 
idea of individual predestination was in your sermon. And it 
may be true ! " My father was gratified by the sermon, but he 
said, with a laugh, " One thing is certain, Monc : should the devil 
ever aim at a Methodist preacher, you'll be safe ! " 

In this sermon, which ignored hell and heaven, and dealt 
with religion as the guide and consecration of life on earth, I 
had unconsciously taken the first steps in my " Earthward 
Pilgrimage." When I returned to my own circuit, a burden 
was on me that could not roll off before the cross. 

Our most cultured congregation was at Brookville, a village 
named after the race of which Roger Brooke was at this time the 
chief. Our pretty Methodist Church there was attended by some 
Episcopalian families- Halls, Magruders, Donalds, Coulters who 
adopted me personally. The finest mansion was that of John 
Hall, who insisted on my staying at his house when I was in the 
neighbourhood. He was an admirable gentleman, and so friendly 
with the Methodists that they were pleased at the hospitality 
shown their minister. Mrs. Hall, a grand woman intellectually 
and physically, was a daughter of Roger Brooke. She had been 
" disowned " by the Quakers for marrying " out of meeting," 
but it was a mere formality ; they all loved her just as much. 
Her liberalism, had leavened the families around her. She was 
not interested in theology, and never went to any church, but 
encouraged her lovely daughters (of ten and twelve years) to 
enjoy Sunday like any other day. After some months she 
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One morning, as I was riding off" from the Quaker meeting, 
a youth overtook me and said uncle Roger wished to speak to 
me. I turned and approached the old gentleman's carriole. 
He said, " I have seen thee at one or two of our meetings. If 
thee can find it convenient to go home with us to dinner, we 
shall be glad to have thee." The faces of his wife and daughter- 
in-law beamed their welcome, and I accepted the invitation. 
The old mansion, " Brooke Grove," contained antique furniture, 
and the neatness bespoke good housekeeping. So also did the 
dinner, for these Maryland Quakers knew the importance of good 
living to high thinking. 

There was nothing sanctimonious about this home of the 
leading Quaker. Uncle Roger had a delicate humour, and the 
ladies beauty and wit. The bonnet and shawl laid aside, there 
appeared the perfectly fitting " mouse-colour " gown of rich 
material, with unfigured lace folded over the neck, and at a 
fancy ball it might be thought somewhat coquettish. 

They were fairly acquainted with current literature, and 
though not yet introduced to Emerson, were already readers of 
Carlyle. I gained more information about the country, about 
the interesting characters, about people in my own congrega- 
tions, than I had picked up in my circuit-riding. After dinner 
uncle Roger and I were sitting alone on the veranda, taking our 
smoke he with his old-fashioned pipe and he mentioned that 
one of his granddaughters had rallied him on having altered a 
Scripture text in the meeting. " In the simplicity of my heart 
I said what came to me, and answered her that if it was not what 
is written in the Bible, I hope it is none the less true." I after- 
wards learned that he had added in his reply, " Perhaps it was 
the New Testament writer who did not get the words quite right." 
I asked him what was the difference between " Hicksite " and 
" orthodox " Quakers ; but he turned it off with an anecdote 
of one of his neighbours who, when asked the same question, 
had replied, "Well, you see, the orthodox Quakers will insist 
that the Devil has horns, while we say the Devil is an ass." I 
spoke of the Methodist ministers being like the Quakers, " called 

preacher, and gives a pleasant account of her visit to the Friends at Sandy 
SDrincrs. where she was received in the home of Roger Brooke. This was 
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sweet sinners from the flames of hell. It was the obvious duty 
of the Methodist preacher on Rockville Circuit to cry : " O ye 
fair maids of Fair Hill, this whited sepulchre of unbelief not 
one of you aware of your depravity, nor regenerate through the 
blessed bloodshed your brilliant teacher is luring you to hell ! 
Those soft eyes of yours will be lifted in torment, those rosebud 
mouths call for a drop of water to cool your parched tongues ; 
all your affection, gentleness, and virtues are but filthy rags, 
unless you believe in the Trinity, the blood atonement, and in 
the innate corruption of every heart in this room ! " 

But when the junior preacher is made, the susceptible youth 
is not unmade. According to Lucian, Cupid was reproached by 
his mother Venus for permitting the Muses to remain single, 
and invisibly went to their abode with his arrows ; but when 
he discovered the beautiful arts with which the Muses were 
occupied, he had not the heart to disturb them, and softly crept 
away. This pagan parable of a little god's momentary 
godlessness may partly suggest why no gospel arrows were shot 
that clay in Fairhill school ; but had I to rewrite Lucian's 
tale I should add that Cupid went off himself stuck all over with 
arrows from the Muses' eyes. 

However, Cupid had nothing to do with the softly feathered 
and imperceptible arrows that were going into my Methodism 
from the Quakers, in their homes even more than in this school. 
I found myself introduced to a circle of refined and cultivated 
ladies whose homes were cheerful, whose charities were constant, 
whose manners were attractive, whose virtues were recognised 
by their most orthodox neighbours ; yet what I was preaching 
as the essentials of Christianity were unknown among them. These 
beautiful homes were formed without terror of hell, without any 
cries of what shall we do to be saved. How had these lovely 
maidens and young men been trained to every virtue, to domestic 
affections and happiness ? I never discussed theology with 
them ; but their lives, their beautiful spirit, their homes, did 
away with my moral fears, and as the dogmas paled, creedless 
freedom began to flush with warm life. These good and sweet 
women, who said no word against my dogmas, unconsciously to 
themselves or me, charmed me away from the dogmatic habitat. 

When I left the Baltimore Conference, the Quakers were 
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mourning, and grieving the hearts of my friends in Carlisle, and 
congregations that so trusted me, appeared worse than death. 
My affections were at times rack and thumbscrew. 

I had no friend who could help me on the intellectual, moral, 
and philosophical points involved. Roger Brooke and William 
Henry Farquhar were rationalists by birthright ; they had never 
had any dogmas to unlearn, nor had they to suffer the pain of 
being sundered from relatives and friends. In my loneliness I 
stretched appealing hands to Emerson. After his death my 
friend Edward Emerson sent me my letters to his father, and the 
first is dated at Rockville, November 4, 1851. Without any 
conventional opening (how could I call my prophet " Dear Sir " ?) 
my poor trembling letter begins with a request to know where 
the Dial can be purchased, and proceeds : 

I will here take the liberty of saying what nothing but a concern 
as deep as Eternity should make me say. I am a minister of the 
Christian Religion the only way for the world to re-enter Paradise, 
in my earnest belief. I have just commenced that office at the call 
of the Holy Ghost, now in my twentieth year. About a year ago I 
commenced reading your writings. I have read them all and studied 
them sentence by sentence. I have shed many burning tears over 
them ; because you gain my assent to Laws which, when I see how 
they would act on the affairs of life, I have not courage to practise. 
By the Law sin revives and I die. I sometimes feel as if you made 
for me a second Fall from which there is no redemption by any atone- 
ment. 

To this there came a gracious response : 

CONCORD, MASS., i^th November, 1851. 

DEAR SIR, I fear you will not be able, except at some chance 
auction, to obtain any set of the Dial In fact, smaller editions 
were printed of the later and latest numbers, which increases the 
difficulty. 

I am interested by your kind interest in my writings, but you 
have not let me sufficiently into your own habit of thought to enable 
me to speak to it with much precision. But I believe what 'interests 
both you and me most of all things, and whether we know it or not, 
is the morals of intellect ; in other words, that no man is worth his 
room in the world who is not commanded by a legitimate object of 
thought. The earth is fmU of frivolous people who axe bending their 
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resolved to have some at his next reception for in those days, 
so simple and small were the receptions that refreshments were 
provided. Mrs. Hamilton related that at the next reception 
the guests were seen melting each spoonful of ice-cream with 
their breath preparatory to swallowing it. The reception 
itself was, she said, more like a large tea-party than any- 
thing else. 

Kossuth was a rather small man with a pale face, a soft eye, 
a poetic and pathetic expression, and a winning voice. He 
spoke English well, and his accent added to his eloquence by 
reminding us of his country, for which he was pleading. I 
followed him about Washington, to the Capitol, the White 
House, and the State Department, listening with rapt heart to 
his speeches, and weeping for Hungary. I find this note (un- 
dated) : " Kossuth received to-day a large number of gentlemen 
and ladies, to whom he discoursed eloquently of the wrongs of 
Hungary. Many were moved to tears, and some ladies presented 
their rings and other trinkets for the cause of the oppressed. A 
large slave-auction took place at Alexandria just across the 
river on the same day." * 

But alas ! I presently had a tragedy of my own to weep for, 
the death of my elder brother, Peyton. He had long suffered 
from the sequel of scarlatina, but, nevertheless, had studied 
law and begun practice. During the summer of 1851 he visited 
me on my circuit (Rockville) and accompanied me to St. James 
Camp-meeting. He wa^s deeply affected on hearing me preach, 
and approached the " Mourner's Bench." No " conversion " 
occurred, and he returned home (Falmouth) in a sad mood. Then 
there arose in him the abhorrence of dogmas and the ideal of a 
church of pure reason, 'absolutely creedless and unecclesiastical, 
uniting all mankind. Alas, little did he know that his brother, 
even myself, was at that moment in mortal inward struggle 
with a creed ! But this I learned only after his death. For at 

* When this entry was written no word had reached me of the vain 
efforts of abolitionists to get from Kossuth an expression of sympathy 
with their cause. The " independence " pleaded for by Kossuth had no 
more to do with personal freedom than this had to do with the "in- 
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CHAPTERJJX. 

Rev. Dr. Smith, Apostle of Slavery " Grace Greenwood " Truth and 
" the Truth " Frederick Circtiit, Maryland Home and Garden 
Black Becky My Sermon on Peace Samuel Tyler Mental 
Sufferings First Love Clouded A Sermon at Carlisle Essays on 
Jesuitism "Without the Camp " My New Creed In Baltimore 
with Unitarians and Quakers Sylvester Judd Dr. Burnap 
Death of Becky Leaving Methodism Partings. 

THE Baltimore Conference (February, 1852) gave me Frederick 
Circuit, now " Liberty Circuit," in Frederick County, Md. Heavy- 
hearted for the loss of my brother, I started from home, March 
26, for my new field. 

On the Potomac boat I met Rev. Dr. William Smith (Methodist), 
president of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, distinguished by 
hjs propaganda of a new pro-slavery sociology. We had some 
conversation, and he asked me, " What is the principle of 
slavery ? " I answered, " It has no principle." He said, " The 
principle of slavery is clearly the submission of one will to another, 
and government is inconceivable without it." " Then," said I, 
" government is inconceivably wrong." He said, " You ought 
to marry Fanny Wright. The best government is where the 
two elements of slavery and freedom balance. I only wish I 
had you in my senior class, to which I lecture on this subject 
every week." 

Thus were the winds sown from which whirlwinds were pre- 
sently reaped ! * 

I was not much interested in the territorial restriction of 

* A quarter of a century later there came to my house in London a 
lady from Virginia who had fads that would have astounded Fanny 
Wright, among others a belief that by a certain moral and mental and 
physical regimen death might be entirely escaped. My wife became 
rather fond of her. She wrote a little book on the subject which she 
wished to sell, and we bought copies to aid her. She was a daughter of 
Dr. William Smith, the pro-slavery apostle. 
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perfect cook, a neater washerwoman, never lived, and a happier 
heart never beat. Across all the years I can see her sunshiny, 
ebony face, and hear her happy hymns while hanging out clothes, 
or weeding the garden. 

The garden ! Eden had not sweeter roses ; every flower 
was there ; it was the haunt of humming-birds. My rooms 
were on the ground floor, and opened into this garden. I used 
to manage so as to get a good deal of time in my " Sedusaval," 
as I called it, and there I read beautiful books that brought 
heaven into harmony with the roses and humming-birds. Carlyle's 
" French Revolution " suggested this note : " How strangely, 
grandly, it reads out here amid sunshine, flowers, birds, simple- 
hearted countryfolk ! Nothing so wondrous as War viewed 
from Peace." This inspired a sermon on the Prince of Peace. 
Having occasion to preach for Rev. Henry Slicer in Frederick, I 
gave them the " Prince of Peace." Whereon this note : " Several 
committees came to ask if I meant General Scott or General 
Pierce [rivals for the presidency] when saying I hoped to see 
the day when we would vote for a man for something better than 
having ' General ' added to his name. I took the Quaker ground, 
which excited discussion in those that heard, as it must for a 
while." 

Yes, for a while ; but some of these questioning friends had 
sad reason to remember my plea for peace, preached throughout 
the county. Ten years later their whole region was a camp and 
their churches hospitals. 

As dogmas became dim, while pastoral exigencies remained, 
I was driven to the deeper study of the human heart, to the real 
soul in myself and in. others, to the conditions an,d sorrows of 
life. I made nearer friendships, received confidences, and once 
christened a child with my own name. An Episcopalian clergy- 
man (I fear even now to name him) discovered that I was not 
orthodox, and visited me ; he was in a similar state of mind. 

The only literary man I met in Frederick was Samuel Tyler, 
who had written a book on Robert Burns, another on the Phil- 
osophy of Lord Bacon. I could not get either, but felt sure they 
were interesting because of a work on " The Beautiful " he was 
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some highly intellectual Methodists like Dr. M'Clintock, though 
not themselves sceptical, considered mental doubts about doc- 
trines of small importance. And for that attitude I had 
the authority of John Wesley himself, who when reproached 
for publishing the life of Thomas Firmin, the Unitarian 
philanthropist, said, " I am sick of opinions ; give me the 
man's life ! " 

Dr. Burnap, Unitarian minister in Baltimore, addressed the 
Union Philosophical Society of Dickinson College in 1852. In 
that year the members of our class of 1849 received their M.A. 
degree. At the close of June my father, a trustee of the college, 
met me there, and he was troubled about the selection of Burnap, 
though the address was not heretical. His subj ect, ' ' Philosophical 
Tendencies of the American Mind," was ably treated, but I was 
vexed because he made fun of Transcendentalism. 

Among the visitors at Carlisle was Dr. Durbin, and at the 
table of Professor O. H. Tiffany he (Durbin) and Burnap drifted 
into a discussion to which my father and other guests were at- 
tentive. The question between them, was, of course, not doc- 
trinal, but related to the general tendencies of religious thought, 
which Burnap held to be in the direction of larger liberality. 
Durbin pointed to the Tractarian movement, to the increasing 
strength of the Church of Rome, and made a vigorous argument 
against Burnap's view. 

On July 4 I preached in the Carlisle church where five years 
before I joined the church. The distinguished people who had 
come for the Commencement and the College Faculty were 
present. My subject was the " cloud no larger than a man's 
hand." My father and friends praised me, but one was present 
who probably felt that the passionate feeling in my sermon was 
partly due to the cloud no larger than a woman's hand. The 
turmoils in my mind, the increasing probability that I could not 
remain in the Methodist Church, and the inconceivableness of a 
freethinker's marriage with the daughter of a bishop and sister 
of President Emory, had kept me silent for a year. Also I had 
felt during all that time that if I were betrothed to Catharine 
Emory, a hostage beyond redemption would be giveri to ortho- 
doxy. She had with fairness concluded that the affair between 
us was at an end. and her engagement with my friend Asbury 
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On one occasion I was in extreme distress of mind, having to 
preach at a camp-meeting in the evening. Many distinguished 
preachers were present, and among them my venerated friend 
Norval Wilson. I remember my long, solitary walk in the 
woods trying to think what Christ was left me to preach about 
in the evening. I felt that Jesus was alive, that he was near me, 
and that he said, " Poor youth, there is but one thing for you to 
do. Give up all you have, even your loving friends, and follow 
your truth as I tried to follow mine, into loneliness and suffering, 
even unto death. But you are not strong enough for that. You 
can lament over a figure of romance, the minister without courage 
to suffer shame beside the woman he loves, branded with a 
scarlet letter, but you have not the strength even to take the 
hand of Truth, which involves no infamy. Like a young man I 
met in Palestine, you will go away sorrowful." Alas, so it 
was. I said some bold things, but not boldly ; they could all 
turn in the ears of my hearers to affirmations of their common- 
place beliefs. 

During that sermon I for the first time quite broke down, 
and my tears prevented me from proceeding for a minute. 
Encouraging and sympathetic exclamations came from those 
around me ; and after it was all over I walked off into the woods. 
Norval Wilson overtook me, folded me in his arms, and said, 
" Monc, I didn't know how much I loved you till you said, ' I 
feel so weak.' " 

Alas, weak indeed ! I felt as if I had in my left hand the 
fabled sword that cleaved iron bars when I needed that sword 
which passed through a floating veil. I had to pierce hearts that 
really loved me. I felt Norval Wilson's embrace deeply, but no 
further words were spoken. He wept with me, then returned 
into the camp ; and I remained where my place lay to the end 
" without the camp." 

My parents were much agitated by my avowal of doubts 
and my determination not to continue my ministry beyond the 
next Baltimore Conference early in 1853. At the close of 
October my mental troubles and the distress of my parents began 
to break down my health, and I arranged for my appointments 
so as to pass a week with my relatives in Baltimore. My mother's 
sister Jean was the wife of a merchant there, William Crane, a 
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leading member of the rhiitvh (Baptist) *!' the fanum* Dr. Fuller, 
There I was always .inYetitwately writ-Mined, My many cousins 

were musical, merry, rnltnu-d, .nut one of them Anne, after- 

wards Mrs. SeeintilU'r - reached hter.u v distinction, 

To my surprise ami delight Uth Utrkite Friends and Uni- 
tarians were their annual nut-tiiif*-** in Haltiinorv at the 
time of my arrival. " 1 m-vei wa. moie nuivetl than by a sermon 
from a [Quaker] woman, She wa* a hand--ionte woman, md the 
sermon was truly inspired," My jimmal *!% nut gi^, ^ er 
name, but I rememler that lift hi'*i nante w.^ Viulet, 
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Becky was to me an ideal. She seemed to be there to let 
me and other teachers know what the pure African is capable of. 
Her quick intelligence, her humour, her humility, and simplicity, 
candour, unselfishness, her perennial happiness, and indefinable 
qualities that I never knew in any white person, had made her 
to me a revelation. I was overwhelmed with grief. Becky had 
to console me. I do not know whether she suffered much or not, 
for she smiled and conversed brightly, as I sat weeping beside 
her, and talking to her of heaven. 

Heaven ? So long as Becky was well and in her beautiful 
garden she was sufficiently in heaven. Her death was the end 
of a little paradise. Mother Rice was taken off to her children, 
and the cottage closed. Probably I was the last minister that 
dwelt there. I walked about the garden ; it was all desolation ; 
had the pretty little harmless snake that taught me optimism 
relapsed into the old dragon ? A terrible confrontation was here ! 
Whence was this death that struck down a happy and useful 
young woman, and wrought us all such misery ? After all, 
my optimism was academic ; it had not included the death 
of Becky, 

The awfulness of the event was universally felt in the neigh- 
bourhood. On Sunday, November 15, when I preached the 
funeral sermon, the church was filled with mourners, and I 
could hardly get through my sermon. In pouring out my heart 
at Becky's funeral I for the first time startled any congregation 
by a heretical thought, " My brethren," so says my diary, 
" many of them were astonished at my preaching at Becky's 
funeral that death was not the result of sin. I had not dreamed 
of the unusualness of the thought with them. I was sorry I had 
said it. I maintained my point, albeit they were astonished at 
my doctrine." 

Various incidents determined me to delay no longer my 
resignation. I remember one particularly. I had preached at 
Urbanna, my most cultured congregation, and as I was leaving 
a lady whispered gently, " Brother, you seemed to be speaking 
to us from the moon." 

I might have suffered less had I confided to that dear friend 
the trouble I was in, but the pangs of my new birth were too 
e^T-oro T rrmlrl nnf fhinlr nftrsons and inoiflfcnts dominated 
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heart and miml ; how I drradfd to lo>,<* il ir atfrrtitm of thos 
sweet women anil rliikln'ii ! 

My final month's round of ;tp|xmttmrut* wa* a 'ii 
heartbreaks. My lanl st*rnuw was ptv;u'hrd on Dew 
Jefferson, where* lay llfcky in lu-r |*.ii4i.*n, itiv theme bein 
** Eternal Joy." So <*ay* V diary ; tw-rhap* tl wa.* of joy see 
through tears. Next day I pawd at Urhanna with families c 
lowly people. Exchange of gifts, Milling of favourite ballad 
evening company, made my la*t day on {"Vrdrrick Circuit, an 
on it ray diary inwritird : 

** What would I think of my*rlf if ilw-M* liitlr girls ceased t 
love me I 

"Farewell! () liw sad to go off ! I hail- tlum all gcxx 
byes gave Annie a kk>- It-It ! 1 .shall itt HMU forget you all, 

*' My horse aliticwt knorknl my l*al tfi ly m*arly faliiii; 
I wiis thrown." 

My homeward journey lay through UH-kviHi ('ircuit, whe 
I a day with mv Otikt*r Cnt'ndi, wins dul tul quite hi 

A iff "- *** 1 

my plan of going to the Divinity Sdttnii, " fhv tor my era 
will be up." Unt'le Hg*r fraivd f was to 

building a of BaM, but runic! not rrfrain from i joke c 
the fiery names of leading Unitariitn prMfh?r-!* JMlow?*, Furnei 
Sparks, and Bitmap. My diary notrn " a diffrrnu'tt of opuiu 
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with you, sweet friends, if you are living, was beautiful ! I left 
you with unspeakable grief ; and could you have recalled me in 
conformity with your loyalty and mine, could you have said, 
"Come back and tell us freely all that is in your heart!" no 
tidings could have given me more happiness. 
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deepest faith and reverence in my soul. my Father, do thou love 
me in this time of fire. 

The most notable figure in Fredericksburg was still John 
Minor. A bachelor past middle age, he devoted himself to his 
aged and blind mother and to studies. Having occasion to call 
on him, he proposed a walk. We crossed the bridge of Stafford, 
strolled on the Washington farm, and talked on philosophy. 
He smiled at the phrase " dark ages," and thought that in the 
centuries so labelled there were some of the best heads that 
ever lived. For himself (Minor) Hobbes was final. Here was 
heresy more sweeping than I had then dreamed of. My father 
thought John Minor as good a man as any in Virginia, though his 
" infidelity " was well known. Why, then, his distress about 
my heresy ? My father said it was due to his great affection 
for me, and I made that a count in my charge against dogmas. 
Why should a heavenly Father exact dogmas that cause dis- 
cord between father and son on earth ? 

My new ideas on slavery, which I did not proclaim nor 
conceal, caused my father embarrassment. Holding really the 
old-fashioned views against slavery " in the abstract," he was 
by my " abolitionism " not only involved personally, but as the 
leading layman in the Baltimore Conference in Virginia, then in 
a struggle with the Methodist Church South, involving property. 
But my uncle, Judge Eustace Conway, leader of the Southern 
sect, was too sore personally to use my eccentric position as an 
argument against the Church North. So excited was he that for 
once he spoke to me with anger. 

The presidential campaign between Franklin Pierce and 
General Winfield Scott then just ended had particularly en- 
listed two of my uncles : Judge Eustace Conway, who nominated 
Pierce in the Democratic Convention, had encountered in debate 
Commonwealth's Attorney, Travers Daniel, the two being warm 
personal friends. Hawthorne, being the biographer of Pierce, 
played a leading part in the campaign. Uncle Travers declared 
that biography the most complete romance ever invented by 
Hawthorne, while Uncle Eustace could not unreservedly endorse 
a biographer who admitted that slavery was an evil which 
Providence in its own good time would cause " to vanish like a 

/Jt-za/t -TV* " T py\tt" s\ i4- -* *i -i ** -Pi 1 1 4- T" r\ 4* T-To T7^-Vt /-\ TTI^S c? In /-\ -it 1/3 /~l-aox>'M s\ -i^i 4j-i 
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the arena of contending parties, but in* Mieved that Pierce woulc 
make a good President. During tin* campaign the pro-slaverj 
philosophy made rapid advance. Beverly Wellford {afterward 
judge), a leading scholar and writer, who three year* before helc 
aloof from our Southern Rights A&suciation, had become at 
extremist in advocacy of slavery and Sotitherntsm. The WeU 
fords were a historic and conservative family, and this change ii 
Beverly denoted a new era in Virginia. 

Alas, that a burden should be on me to become an antagonis 
of beloved companions of my early youth ! But ah, wha 
sustaining visions shorn* beyond the portal so painfully entered 
There lay America freed fn*m chains, slavery, strife ; ther 
mankind enlightened, woman emancipated, superstition no moi 
sundering heart from heart, war ended. j*Mc.e ami brotherhoo 
universal. and Night, nrrene on my portal, i 

not the time at hand whim Worlthmtl shall harmonise wit 
Oversoul ? 

There the Rappahannock. where two yearn 

Emerson had me and ml my faee to the *unri*e, no 1 

Hawthorne with ** Tin* BlithcdoJe. Komint'*, M < 

"The Scarlet Letter," Tht aeventernth -century fttritan, to 
taring to tin* kingdom of Heaven, hi 

slipped into the nineteenth-century phihnthroptat, 
human to ttii earthly Utopia. What tevii 

hearts will on my altar* it built 

stone unhewn at any I am ? 

Hawthorne's " " my type, of the i 

former I would not be, hell* faded, the actual he 

; and on my 1 it remain my 
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cousin fa/* Ftnnv Dulanv Tomlinl. who rnft;%*d that she wi 
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not see the justice of slavery. On a previous occasion she had 
taken my side against the dogma of endless punishment, sup- 
porting her view on the saying of Jesus concerning liberation 
after the uttermost farthing was paid. I portrayed this lady as 
Gisela Stirling in my " Pine and Palm." 

I mingled a good deal with young men, and participated in 
the debates of the Young Men's Society in Fredericksburg on 
general subjects. My most serious trouble was in having to 
preach once more. The minister (Krebs) being summoned away 
suddenly, his wife entreated me to take his place for one morning. 
The sermon was one on Charity, in which I tried to unite the ser- 
pent's wisdom with the dove's harmlessness for a congregation 
unaware of my heresy. My father was conspicuously absent. So 
ended my Methodist ministry. 

As the time approached for my going to Cambridge my 
father, pointing to a volume, said to me, with emotion : " These 
books that you read and are now about to multiply affect my 
feelings as if you were giving yourself up to excessive brandy. 
I have considered my duty and reached this conclusion : I 
cannot conscientiously support you at Cambridge. So long as 
you stay in this house you are welcome to all I have, but I cannot 
further you in grievous error." These are nearly my father's 
words, and I replied that his position was just. 

On February 14, 1853, before leaving home, I ordered my 
horse, took a short ride, then hitched him to a poplar in front of 
our house. I then carried from the house my empty saddle- 
bags and laid them on the saddle. This fine horse and the 
accoutrements, presented by my father for my circuit, I thus 
returned. Had he been at home he would have asked me to 
keep them, but it was characteristic of him to escape from part- 
ings. My mother watched all the proceedings of my leaving 
home with burning cheeks, and my parting from her and my 
sister, aged sixteen, and my two little brothers was very painful. 
It also affected me to part with our servants. They were not 
aware of my new views on slavery, but one, " aunt Nancy," 
had divined enough to tell me that her husband, Benjamin 
Williams, had fled to Boston. He did not belong to my father, 
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describes it as "a very orderly, pleasant, and orthodox place. 
They have prayers morning and night, at which a piano with 
seolian addition is used. The first thing that strikes me here- 
abouts is the extreme culture of music. After prayers there is 
singing till bedtime." 

On the 26th I took Dr. Burnap's note of introduction to the 
historian, Dr. Alexander Young. He was cordial, kept me till 
the afternoon, then guided me to historic places, his conversation 
being a much-needed instruction. He took me to visit an aged 
woman who remembered the excitement about the " Boston Tea 
Party." The young men in her parents' household had been 
in the riot, and she told me her recollection of their rushing in, and 
emptying their shoes of tea which they had preserved from de- 
struction for the benefit of their grandmother, dependent on tea. 

Nearly a quarter of a century after this I saw some notes 
about myself by a Methodist preacher of Boston, printed in 
Zion's Herald. He stated that he met me at the Marlboro' 
Hotel on my first Sunday in Boston, where I had just been to 
hear Theodore Parker. He stated that I was vexed by the 
sermon, and intimated that he found me rather homesick for 
my old Methodism. I could hardly believe this, but find it 
confirmed in my note-book : " February 27. Went to hear 
Theodore Parker. His sermon was on Good and Evil Temper. 
Text, Prov. xv. 17, * Better is a dinner of herbs,' etc. I don't 
like him at all, and wish I had worshipped at King's Chapel with 
Mr. Peabody, whom, with his whole family, I love." 

I had been introduced to Dr. Ephraim Peabody by Dr. 
Buraap, and thus into a charming circle. Dr. Peabody's poetic 
intellect and sweetness of disposition were enshrined in a beautiful 
countenance. Mrs. Peabody was one of the much-admired 
Derby sisters, of whom one married Mr. Rogers, of Roxbury, and 
another the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. With these three families 
I found a gracious hospitality. Dr. Derby (unmarried), the 
brother of these ladies, and charming as they, had been pro- 
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As to my worry at the first sermon I heard in Boston that 
of Theodore Parker I was dbtyrtwtl by tin- lark of anything 
in the Music Hall or in the secular music sympathetic, with my 
lonely and forlorn heart. 

In the afternoon i was consoled by hearing at the Seamen's 
Bethel the famous Father Taylor. I had read the graphic 
description of him by Charles Dickens (" Ameriean Notes "), 
and had heard that Kmenitw was his admirer. Someone told 
me that Taylor was a sort of Arian ; aUo that in a eirelc o his 
ministerial brethren where Kmer*n wa* siokrti of an leading 
youth to hell, Father Taylor remarked, " If may !* that Emerson 
is going to hell, but of one thing I am ivrUin ; In* will change the 
climate there and emigration will net tti.it way." 

After listening to his sermon--- plain, practical, in no part 
sensational I approached Father Taylr awl told him I had 
just left the Baltimore Conference. He urged me to go home 
with him, and on the way wits *tt first srveu* afantt my leaving 
the Methodist church, 1 answered that if t could* like himself, 
be a Methodist and ignore* the Trinitarian dogma, I would have 
done so ; but Methodism in iiostott ttiffuivd from that in the 
Baltimore Conference*. The old mun relentml. '* \Vwll," said he, 
** our Southern brethren <tr* very tru't iitMiit wime, things of 
which they know nothing/ 1 I then kmn-kr-d tit th door of his 
heart with the of Emerson, and it tifn*rn*d wide. He told 

me, I think, that it contributor i the 

Bethel, and at any m by lii^ atrcnmt of limersoa 

aa a man, and apart hi* writings. 

IE the evening, at supper with the Kphniim IVabcxiyn, I found 
that Unitarians were not for tin* Mibbath. Tin* two diugh 
of whom married Mr, Kliot, nw President of Harvard, 
thft other the Rev. Dr. Bellows were Uvdy enough to 

Sunday, and I found it to slip out of Methodist 
Sabbatarianism, After the mirth til iw went to the 
HaH, ftad what me there ! ** At night," ys 

my diary, ** I heard my ftrst oratorio (.) the 

delight t Fifty ai 1 in the in the 

morning could not o miirh nnd ubltmity through 

my soul as that oratorio/ 1 
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There "was something rather hard about Parker's manner at 
first that may have been due to very natural misgivings. Having 
found that he was the man most likely to help me fulfil Aunt 
Nancy's commission, I carried a note of introduction to him from 
some anti-slavery friend at Cambridge, but even anti-slavery 
men might be mistaken. A Virginian asking the whereabouts of 
a negro might properly be met with hesitation, though it did 
not occur to me. I was courteously received in his large library, 
where he sat at his desk beneath his grandfather's old musket 
fixed to the wall. He took down the fugitive's name, etc., and 
said he would make inquiries, appointing a day for my return. 
For the rest he showed interest in my experiences, and spoke with 
such admiration of Emerson that I began to warm towards him. 
A few days later he went with me through the negro quarters, 
and I got still nearer to him. I remember, by the way, that a 
man met us and asked the way to the Roman Catholic church. 
Parker took pains to inform him, and then remarked, " A heretic 
may sometimes point a man to the True Church." But he did 
not smile. At length we entered into the house of some intelli- 
gent coloured people, who saluted Parker with the greatest 
homage, which he received with pathetic humility. " This," he 
said, " is a Virginian, but an honourable Virginian, who wishes 
to find one Benjamin Williams, who some time ago escaped from 
his master in Stafford County, Va., and for whom he has a message 
from his wife, Nancy Williams. I hope you will be able to 
discover Mr. Williams." 

After a brief consultation with others of the family, the man 
went out to bring some neighbours, and meanwhile I was quite 
overcome by the pleasant conversation of Parker with the humble 
women around him. He spoke sweetly and graciously to young 
and old. It was all beautiful and touching, and I was ashamed 
that I had disliked him. The man returned with several neigh- 
bours, and having inquired closely as to the fugitive's appearance, 
they remembered such a man, who was, in Canada. A little 
later I had the satisfaction of sending his address to a free negro 
in Falmouth, who conveyed it to Aunt Nancy. 

When I left home I had a good stock of clothing, 140 books, 
and about a hundred dollars. I did not doubt that at Cambridge 
I could make some money by preaching at various places, and 
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also perhaps by writing articles. But from Dr. Burnap in Balti- 
more I learned that only Seniors were permitted to preach, and 
that my studies would not allow time, for articles. ( )n learning that 
my father could not conscientiously support me* at a Unitarian 
school, Dr. Burnap collected among his friends $t6n and said, 
" It is not a loan, but if in the future you find some theological 
student needing help you can assist him if you have, the means." 
I thus went on to Cambridge feeling quite rich, and when I 
entered the Divinity School, had the good fortune to find that 
an organist was needed in our little chapel. I was eqnal to the 
performance of simple pieces, and the Faculty gave me for my 
services (at morning and evening prayers weekdays) fifty dollars 
the college year. To this Professor Noyes added from some fund 
$40 for my instruction by an accomplished organist, of whom I 
took lessons twice a week. 

And ah, how I loved that sweet little organ ! Most of the 
divinity students could visit relatives from Saturday to Monday, 
or on other holidays, but in such intervals I visited my beloved 
organ (filled by a pedal), and, locking the chapel dtr, solaced 
my heart with sweet old tunes that alone remained with me 
from Methodist days, and which surrounded me witli a ** choir 
invisible," but not in any invisible world choirs that were still 
chanting in Virginia, in Maryland, and at Carlisle. 

May 3, 1853, is a date under which I wrote a couplet from 
Emerson's " Woodnotes " : 

'Twas on of the charmed clays 
When the genius of God doth flow? 

for on that day I first met Emerson. Dr. Palfrey, on finding 
in our conversations that it was Emerson who had touched 
me ia my sleep in Virginia, advised ma to visit him, I felt shy 
about invading the " spot that is sacred to thought and God,* 1 
but he urged me to go, and gave me a letter to Emerson. 1 
knew too weU the importance of a morning to go straight to 
Emerson's house, and inquired the way to the Old Manna. It 
was a fortunate excursion. The man I wished to meet 

was Emerson ; the man I most wished to see was Hawthorne, 
He no longer resided at the Old Manse, but as I was from 

the road down the archway of ash-trees at the whose 
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"mosses" his genius had made spiritual moss-roses, out stepped 
the magician himself. It has been a conceit of mine that I had 
never seen a portrait of Hawthorne, but recognised him as one 
I had seen in dreams he had evoked. At any rate, I knew it was 
my Prospero. Who else could have those soft-flashing, un- 
searchable eyes, that beauttf du diable, at middle age ? He did 
not observe me, and as I slowly followed him towards the village, 
doubts were awakened by the elegance and even smartness of 
his dress. But I did not reflect that Prospero had left his isle, 
temporarily buried his book, and was passing from his masque 
to his masquerade as consul at Liverpool and man of the 
world. 

Hawthorne was making calls before leaving for Europe. 

I felt so timid about calling on Emerson it appeared such 
a one-sided affair that I once turned my steps towards the 
railway station. But soon after twelve I knocked at Emerson's 
door, and sent in Dr. Palfrey's letter, with a request that I might 
call on him during the afternoon. The children came to say 
that their father was out, but would return to dinner at one, 
and their mother wished me to remain. The three children 
entertained me pleasantly, mainly in the bower that Alcott had 
built in the front garden. I was presently sent for. 

Emerson met me at the front door, welcome beaming in his 
eyes, and took me into his library. He remembered receiving 
a letter from me two or three years before. On learning that I 
was at the Divinity School and had come to Concord simply to 
see him, he called from his library door, " Queeny ! " Mrs. 
Emerson came, and I was invited to remain some days. I had, 
however, to return to college that evening, and though I begged 
that his day should not be long interfered with, he insisted on 
my passing the afternoon with him. When we were alone, 
Emerson inquired about the experiences that had led me away 
from my Methodism, and about my friendships. " The gods," 
he said, " generally provide the young thinker with friends." 
When I told him how deeply words of his, met by chance in, an 
English magazine, had moved me while I was a law student in 
Virginia, he said, " When the mind has reached a certain stage 
it may be sometimes crystallised by a slight touch." I had so 
little realised their import, I told him, that they only resulted in 
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leading me to leave the law for the Methodist ministry. It had 
been among the Hicksite Quakers that I found sympathetic 
friends, after entering on the path of inquiry. H thn began 
to talk about the Quakers and their inner light, He had Conned 
a near friendship with Mary Rotch of New Bedford. " Mary 
Rotch told us that her little girl one day asked if she might do 
something. She replied, ' What does the voice in theo say ? ' 
The child went off, and after a time returned to say, * Mother, 
the little voice says, no.' That/' auid Emerson, " starts the 
tears to one's eyes." 

He especially respected the Quaker faith that every ** scrip- 
ture " must be held subject to the reader's inner light. ** I am 
accustomed to find errors in writings of the great men, and it is 
an impertinence to demand that I shall recognise none in some 
particular volume." 

The children presently came in Ellen, Edward, and Edith, 
They were all pretty, and came up to their father with thuir 
several reports on the incidents of the morning. Edith had 
some story to tell of a trouble among one or two rough families 
in Concord. A man had hinted that a woman next door had 
stolen something, and she had struck him in the leg with a 
corkscrew. Emerson summed this up by saying, " He insinuated 
that she was a rogue, and she insinuated the corkscrew in his 
leg." Ellen perceived the joke, and I many times remarked 
the quickness with which, while not yet out of girlhood, she 
appreciated every word of her father. 

The dinner was early ; the children were with us, and the 
talk was the most homelike and merry that I had known for a 
long time. When the children were gone, Mrs. Emerson told 
me that they had been christened. " Husband was not willing 
the children should be christened in the formal way, but said he 
would of er ao objection when I could find a minuter as pure and 
good as the children. That was reasonable, and we, waited some 
time ; but when William Henry Channing came on a visit to us 
we agreed that he was good enough to christen our children, 1 ' 

While Emerson was preparing for the walk, I looked about 
the library. Over the mantle hung a copy of Michael 

Angelo's " Faroe " ; there were two of Goethe, of 

whom also there was an engraved portrait on the wall. After- 
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wards Emerson showed me a collection of portraits Shake- 
speare, Dante, Montaigne, Goethe, and Swedenborg. The furni- 
ture of the room was antique and simple. There were four long 
shelves completely occupied, he said, by his MSS., of which 
there must have been enough to furnish a score of printed 
volumes. 

Our walk was around Walden Pond, on both sides of which 
Emerson owned land. Our conversation related to the religious 
ferment of the time. He said that the Unitarian churches were 
stated to be no longer producing ministers equal to their fore- 
runners, but were more and more finding their best men in those 
coming from orthodox churches. That was a symptom. Those 
from other churches, having gone through experiences and 
reached personal convictions strong enough to break with their 
past, would, of course, have some enthusiasm for their new faith. 
But the Unitarians might take note of that intimation that 
individual growth and experience are essential for the religious 
teacher. I mentioned Theodore Parker, and he said, "It is a 
comfort to remember that there is one sane voice amid the reli- 
gious and political affairs of the country." I said that I could 
not understand how I could have tolerated those dogmas of 
inherited depravity, blood atonement, eternal damnation for 
Adam's sin, and the rest. He said, " I cannot feel interested 
in Christianity ; it seems deplorable that there should be a 
tendency to creeds that would take men back to the chimpanzee." 
He smiled at the importance ascribed to academic terms. " I 
have very good grounds for being Unitarian and Trinitarian too ; 
I need not nibble at one loaf for ever, but eat it and go on to 
earn another." He said that while he could not personally 
attend any church, he held a pew in the Unitarian church for 
his wife and children who desired it, and indeed would in any 
case support the minister, because it is well " to have a conscien- 
tious man to sit on school committees, to help town meetings, 
to attend the sick and the dead." 

As we were walking through the woods he remarked that 
the voices of some fishermen out on the water, talking about 
their affairs, were intoned by the distance and the water into 
music ; and that the curves which their oars made, marked under 
the sunlight in silver, made a succession of beautiful bows. This 
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may have started a train of thought related t tin- abhorrence 
I had expressed of the old dogmas, to whidt \ h;ul added stunr- 
thing about the Methodist repugnanee with whirh I hud witnessed 
in Maryland some Catholic rere.monie*. ** Yet," \w said, " they 
possess beauty in the distance. When one si'ts them on the 
stage processions of priests in their vestments eluinting their 
hymns at the opera thoy art' in their plare, and offend no 
sentiment." 

I mentioned a task se,t me at the Divinity Sehwl, to write 
an essay on " Kschatology," anil Kmerson said, ** An actually 
existent fly in more important than a {Highly existent angel." 
Again presently: "The old artist said. /*i'#o in trtftnittttem ; 
this aternitoiem for whicii I paint is not in f.t>t or future, but is 
the height of every living hour. 1 * 

When we wen; in u by-way among the hushes, Ktrmraon 
suddenly stopped and exclaimed, ** Ah I then* i* one of the 
gods of the wood ! ** I i<Kkt*d and saw nothing ; then turned 
to him and followed his glancr, hut still beheld nothing unusual. 
He was looking along th path Wort* MS through a thirkut. 
" Where ? " 1 asked. ** Did you see it ? '* he s,iul, now mnvint; 
on. " No ; I saw nothing, What wan it ? " " No matter,*' said 
he gently. I repeated my qiiistioru hut hi* nttH said Ninilingly, 
" Never mind, if you did not see? it,** I w.ts ;i lilllf 4 piquini, but 
said no more, and very was listening t talk that made 

my Eschatology riciii'ttlfiiw. i'rrh.ii*H tin.* sylvan god I 

had was a pretty nnaki% a Htjuirrr), or thrr littk note 

in the symphony of nature. 

My instruction in the Rupremufy of the piesent hour 
act w much in EmentcmVi wcwls itstrtlitinwli, Standing 
the roin of the shanty Thorwut built with IIN >wn handn and 
lived in for a at a cost til twenty-fight dtitbrn, twelve and 
a half ap|tarI an ttu'arnatum f tlir wondrous 

day he was me. 

My for Fuller tH*o!i, rxritetl by her 

u Memoirs,** led in parting f nir a epy of her 

'* Woman in the Century "-'411 edition he 

had him from lttr in it. At my 

he his own and the datr, 

Thut I mi ill my in Divinity Hal! (No. 34) as 
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one enriched, and wrote : " May 3. The most memorable day 
of my life : spent with Ralph Waldo Emerson ! " 

Two days later I attended a great dinner given in Boston 
to Senator Hale of New Hampshire. I went over with Dr. 
Palfrey, who was chairman. Emerson was there, but when 
Palfrey called for a speech from him he had departed. What 
was my chagrin, on my return to the Divinity School, to find 
that Emerson had been there to call upon me ! 
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said, " You will find our Thoreau a sad pagan." Thoreau had 
long been a reverent reader of Oriental scriptures, and showed 
me his Bibles, translated from various races into French and 
English. 

He invited me to come next day for a walk, but in the morning 
I found the Thoreaus agitated by the arrival of a coloured fugitive 
from Virginia, who had come to their door at daybreak. Thoreau 
took me to a room where his excellent sister Sophia was minister- 
ing to the fugitive, who recognised me as one he had seen. He 
was alarmed, but his fears passed into delight when after talking 
with him about our county I certified his genuineness. I observed 
the tender and lowly devotion of Thoreau to the African. He 
now and then drew near to the trembling man, and with a cheerful 
voice bade him feel at home, and have no fear that any power 
should again wrong him. That whole day he mounted guard 
over the fugitive, for it was a slave-hunting time. But the guard 
had no weapon, and probably there was no such thing in the 
house. 

The next day the fugitive was got off to Canada, and I en- 
joyed my first walk with Thoreau. He was a unique man every 
way. He was short of stature, well built ; every movement was 
full of courage and repose ; his eyes were very large, and bright, 
as if caught from the sky. " His nose is like the prow of a ship," 
said Emerson one day. He had the look of the huntsman of 
Emerson's quatrain : 

He took the colour of Ms vest 
From rabbit's coat and grouse's breast ; 
For as the wild kinds lurk and hide, 
So walks the huntsman unespied. 

The cruellest weapons, however, which this huntsman took with 
him were lenses and an old book in which to press plants. He 
was not talkative, but his occasional monologues were extra- 
ordinary. I remember being surprised at every step with reve- 
lations of laws and significant attributes in common things as 
a relation between different kinds of grass and the geological 
characters beneath them, the variety and grouping of pine- 
needles and the effect of these differences on the sounds they 
yield when struck by the wind, and the varieties of taste repre- 
sented by grasses and common herbs when applied to the tongue . 
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Emerson was that he discerned the phenomena of thought and 
functions of every idea as if they were antenna or stamina. 

It was a quiet joke in Concord that Thoreau resembled 
Emerson in expression and in tones of voice. He had grown 
up from boyhood under Emerson's influence, had listened to 
his lectures and his conversations, and little by little had grown 
this resemblance. It was the more interesting because so super- 
ficial and unconscious. Thoreau was an imitator of no mortal ; 
but Emerson had long been a part of the very atmosphere of 
Concord, and it was as if this element had deposited on Thoreau 
a mystical moss. 

During that halcyon summer I read the Oriental books in 
Emerson's library, for he not only advised me in rny studies, 
but insisted on lending me books. To my hesitation about 
taking even to Ponkatasset the precious volumes, he said, " What 
are they for ? " In my dainty little room, whose window opened 
on a beautiful landscape with the Musketaquit wandering through 
it to the Merrirnac, or perhaps seated in the vine-covered veranda, 
I read Wilkins' " Bhagavat Geeta," which thenceforth became 
part of my canon. Close indeed to my heart came the narrative 
of the charioteer (the god Krishna in disguise) driving Arjoona 
to the battlefield, where the youth sees that his struggle is to be 
with his parents, teachers, early companions. 

Emerson also introduced me to the Persian " Desatir." In 
lending me this he said that he regarded the ancient Persian 
scriptures as more intellectual than the sacred writings of other 
races. I found delight in these litanies uttered in the beginning 
of our era, amid whose exaltations there was always the happy 
beam of reason. " Thy knowledge is a ray of the knowledge of 
God." " my Prophet ever near me, I have given thee an 
exalted angel named Intelligence." " How can we know a pro- 
phet ? By his giving you information regarding your own 
heart." 

Emerson also in that summer introduced me to Saadi of 
Schiraz, who has been to me as an intimate friend through life's 
pilgrimage. For the " Rose Garden " (Gulistan) I had been 
prepared by my garden in Frederick Circuit, my " Seclusaval " : 
Saadi was its interpreter, and restored it to me. For I could 
not enter deeply into wild nature, but dearly loved a garden. 
J 
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One day when I was walking with Emerson in his garden, he 
stopped near a favourite plum and said, " This is when ripe a 
fruit of paradise." He then discovered one that was ripe and 
managed to pluck it for me. How simply was this man 'fulfilling 
all my youthful dreams ! He personally loved Saadi, and later 
edited the " Gulistan." One day he told me he had found some- 
where a story about him. Saadi was travelling on foot towards 
Damascus, alone and weary. Presently he overtook a boy travel- 
ling the same way, and asked him to point out the road. The 
boy offered to guide him some distance, and in the course of 
conversation Saadi spoke of having come from Persia and from 
Schiraz. ** Schiraz 1 " exclaimed the boy ; u then perhaps you 
can tell me something of Sheik Saadi of Schiraz." The traveller 
said, " I am Saadi." Instantly the boy knelt and with tears 
kissed the hem of his skirt, and after that could not be partec 
from Saadi, but guided and served him. during his stay ii 
Damascus. 

(And lo, here I am with my grey hairs seeing my own Saad 
as he told me the little tale that 'filled my eyes, all unconsciou 
that my soul was that of the Damascus boy and was kissing th 
hem of his garment !) 

I made the acquaintance of several elderly persons in Concoi 
who told me incidents related by their grandparents concernir 
the Concord fight of April 19, 1775, but I was too much interest* 
in the heroes of 1853 to care much for those of the old Revolutio 
One day Emerson pointed out to me across the street the venc 
able Hon. Samuel Hoar and his daughter Elizabeth, and told r 
the story of their visit to Charleston, S.C. (1844), the emine 
lawyer being commissioned by his State to plead for the relec 
of Massachusetts seamen seized from ships and imprisoned th< 
because of their colour. Amid threats of violence the law; 
and his daughter were driven out of Charleston unheard. 1 1 
not known this, and thenceforth bowed low whenever I pas 
the old lawyer. Without any historic halo the Hon. Sam 
Hoar would have arrested the attention of a stranger not o 
by his very tall tbi form and the small face blonde and be? 
less that looked as if come out of Bellini's canvas, but i 
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it was this as well as the face that suggested to Emerson a 
resemblance to Dante. " He is a saint," said Emerson, as the 
old gentleman passed one day ; " he no longer dwells with us 
down on earth." There could hardly be a greater contrast than 
that between the old man and his son Judge Rockwood Hoar. The 
" Jedge," as Lowell calls him in " The Biglow Papers," made an 
admirable attorney-general of the United States, but his force 
was almost formidable in little Concord. One felt in meeting 
him that the glasses on those bright eyes were microscopic, and 
that one was under impending cross-examination. He was ration- 
alistic and a " free-soiler," though his anti-slavery record did 
not satisfy abolitionists.* The judge was unconscious of the 
satirical accent in his humour. He was personally devoted to 
Emerson, who, however, rather dreaded him, as he told rne half- 
humorously, on account of his tendencies to remorselessly logical 
talk. The judge, however, was very amiable in his family, and 
especially with his sister Elizabeth. The death of Emerson's 
brilliant brother Charles, to whom Miss Elizabeth was betrothed, 
was the pathetic legend of Concord, and the reverential affection 
of Emerson for her represented a sentiment of the community. 
But the lady, in a sense widowed, was interested and active in 
all the culture and affairs of Concord ; her sorrows had turned 
to sunshine for those around her. 

Mrs. Ripley, the widow of the Rev. Samuel Ripley, a kinsman 
of Emerson, occupied the famous " Old Manse." An admirable 
sketch of her life was written by Elizabeth Hoar. She had a 
wide reputation for learning. I had heard at Cambridge that 
when students were rusticated they used to board at Concord 
in order to be coached by her. She was a fine botanist. A legend 
ran that Professor Gray called on her and found her instructing 
a student in differential calculus, correcting the Greek translation 
of another, and at the same time shelling peas, and rocking her 
grandchild's cradle with her foot. But never was lady more 
simple and unostentatious. In her sixty- third year she was 
handsome, and her intelligent interest extended from her fruit - 

* A severe criticism on Judge Hoar by Wendell Phillips was resented 
even by Emerson. The judge was asked by Sanborn whether he was 
going to the funeral of Wendell Phillips, and replied, ' No, but I approve 
of it." 
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trees and poultry to the profoundest problems of her time. Thus 
the Old Manse had for me precious " mosses " which Hawthorne 
had not gathered. Her daughters Phoebe and Sophia (afterwards 
wife of Professor Thayer of Cambridge) always met me with a 
friendliness gratefully remembered. No doubt they and other 
ladies in Concord bore in mind that I was far away from my rela- 
tives. I found in Mrs. Ripley an intelligent sympathiser with 
my religious ideas. She was a Thciat through recognition of a 
supreme Reason intimated in the. facts of individual reason. Sh 
said, " I cannot believe in miracles, because I believe in God,' 
The subject of spirit manifestations was considered by her worth? 
of study only as a contemporary illustration of the fallaciousnca 
of human testimony wherever emotions or passions art* involved 
" People believe when they've a mind to," she said. 

The well-informed rationalism of Mrs. Ripley, and of he 
nearest friend Elizabeth Hoar, led me to suppose that the ides 
of Emerson were universal in Concord. In this, however, 
presently discovered my mistake. One day when I was wit 
Emerson and his wife he referred to Goethe, and I perceive 
that the great German was a sort of bogey to her. She quote 
verbatim two sentences from a letter written to her by her hu 
band before their marriage, in which he expressed misgivinj 
about Goethe, beneath whose fine utterances he had found " i 
faith." Emerson was silent, and his wife went on in a wi 
almost pathetic to describe her need of faith. 

When after the talk at dinner I was walking with Emerec 
he said that Goethe had written some things" Elective Affii 
ties," for instance which could be really read only by min 
which had undergone individual training. He was the or 
great writer who had turned upon the moral conventions a 
demanded by what right they claimed to control his life. E 
people with eyes could not omit Goethe. 

Mr. William Emerson, an eminent lawyer of New Yo 
occasionally visited his younger brother in Concord. I 
member him as an interesting gentleman, and was surprised 
find any lawyer with his unworldly and even poetic look. L 
letter from Germany of William Emerson shown me by Us s 
Dr. Emerson of New York, he sneaks nf his ar.rmainta.nce vy 
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not even Socinian faith enough to preach, and was in distress 
about the disappointment to his parents. Goethe advised him 
not to disappoint them, but go on with his ministry. 

I think the Goethean cult at Cambridge and Concord had 
cooled. And by the way there was a droll relic of it in the 
Emerson household ; one of the children Edith, I think had 
the fancy to name her handsome cat " Goethe." Emerson 
affected to take it seriously, and once when the cat was 
in the library and scratched itself, he opened the door and 
politely said, " Goethe, you must retire ; I don't like your 
manners." 

I managed to make friends with the Concord children. Never 
had small town a more charming circle of lovely little ones. The 
children of Emerson, of Judge Rockwood Hoar, of the Loring 
and Barrett families, mostly girls between ten and twelve years, 
were all pretty and intelligent, and as it was vacation time they 
were prepared for walks, picnics, boating, etc. Other of their 
elders beside myself found delight in the society of these young 
people, especially Thoreau. He used to take us out on the river 
in his boat, and by his scientific talk guide us into the water- 
lilies' Fairyland. He showed us his miracle of putting his hand 
into the water and bringing up a fish.* I remember Ellen 
Emerson asking her father, " Whom shall we invite to the 
picnic ? " his answer being " All children from six years to sixty." 
Then there were huckleberrying parties. These were under the 
guidance of Thoreau, because he alone knew the precise locality 
of every variety of the berry. I recall an occasion when little 
Edward Emerson, carrying a basket of fine huckleberries, had 
a fall and spilt them aU. Great was his distress, and our offers 
of berries could not console him for the loss of those gathered 
by himself. But Thoreau came, put his arm around the troubled 
child, and explained to him that if the crop of huckleberries was 
to continue it was necessary that some should be scattered. 
Nature had provided that little boys should now and then stumble 
and sow the berries. " We shall have a grand lot of bushes and 

* The bream, which has the peculiarity of defending its spawn. Thoreau 
would find some spot where he could see the spawn, then place his hand 
beneath it. The bream placed itself over its spawn, and his fingers closed 
around it. 
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berries on this spot, and we shall owe them to you." Edward 
began to smile. 

Not far from " Hillside " resided a lonely old man, with 
whom I exchanged greetings. Bereft of wife and children, he 
found consolation in " spiritualism." The Hunt ladies thought 
that he was suffering his cottage and garden to fall gradually 
into ruin because of his absorption in another world, and giving 
his money to a medium for bringing him communications from 
his wife and children. He was eager to convince me, and said 
that if I would visit Mrs. Freeman in Boston, and did not find 
something worth examining in this matter, lie would not go 
there again. Whereupon 1 went off to Boston and Mrs, 
Freeman. 

Ushered into the mysterious presence, I found a substantial 
dark-eyed sibyl seated on a little throne. I was placed in p 
chair opposite by her husband, who, having made passes butweer 
us, left the room. Her eyes were closed, and she drew long 
breaths. Presently she cried, " Where shall I go with you 
to the spirit world or to some place on earth ? n I said, " Tel 
me about my home," for I knew that no one in Boston coul< 
know anything of my home in Falmouth or my personal affairs 
This woman then went on to describe in a vague way my father* 
house, a description that would apply to many brick houses 
She then mentioned several persons in the house and incident 
I was sure were not true. I was so disgusted at the whole affai 
that I cut short the interview and went back triumphantly t 
my old friend at Concord. The old man went to see the mediun 
and she said that she found me so sceptical that the rapport wi 
imperfect. The old man, however, fulfilled his contract. 

Mrs. Freeman had said, " I see a lady who is a good de, 1 
worried about somebody named John." The selection of 
name so common rather amused me ; but I afterwards had 1 
show my neighbour a letter from my mother saying that she w 
troubled by the betrothal of a relative named John.* 

* la later life Madam Kenan, after the decease 01 her husband, tc 
me that some intelligent ladies of their acquaintance once came to hi 
with marvellous narratives of some incidents in itettees in Paris. Wh 
he- intimated incredtditv one of the ladis taAA. " Pttif wir Mn 
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From Agassiz I derived great benefit. When he rose before 
us in his class, a rosy flush on his face indicated his delight in 
communicating his knowledge. His shapely form, eager move- 
ments (" his body thought "), large soft eyes, easy, unconscious 
gestures, and sonorous English, with just enough foreign accent 
to add piquancy, together made Agassiz the perfect lecturer. 
He was skilful, too, as a draughtsman, and often while speaking 
made a few marks on the blackboard which conveyed a complete 
impression of the thing elucidated. 

In the warmer months Agassiz used to take his class out into 
the country, there being no difficulty of finding in the neigh- 
bourhood places of scientific interest. Several times we visited 
Nahant, and I can never forget the charm of our sitting there on 
the rocks while Agassiz pointed out on them the autographs of 
the glaciers recording their ancient itinerary. Or, standing on 
the top of some boulder, he would trace with his finger in the 
rocks far out in the sea the ancient outlines of the land ; or 
with some small fossil in his hand, or peculiar shell, he would 
track the progress of organic development. 

On one ramble at Nahant Agassiz devoted himself to the 
sea-serpent, which had twice been reported as seen oft that coast. 
One of our class had unintentionally suggested the subject by 
mentioning the recent apparition, and smiling at it as a sailor's 
yarn. But Agassiz, in his always good-natured way, said that 
although there were no doubt exaggerations, it was not quite 
safe to ridicule the story. He then proceeded to give a summary 
of all the narratives about the alleged monster, with references 
to time and place that amazed us, as the subject was of casual 
suggestion. He described huge snake-like saurians of which 
some may have been amphibious or aquatic, and whose extinction 
might not be complete. 

One day in his lecture-room Agassiz displayed some new 
fossils, mainly of saurians, which had just been added to his 
collection. They gave him a text for a general review of the 
morphological chain of reptilian life. As he proceeded, darting 

know how to see ! " Nearly these same words were said to me by Mrs. 
Sarah Ripley in the Old Manse in Concord. 

Emerson had little patience with " spiritualism,," which he called " the 
rat-hole revelation." 
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off at times to his blackboard, and comparing the extinct form 
with contemporary fauna, he became more and more animated, 
his face reddening with excitement, until at last he said : " Gen- 
tlemen, I ask you to forgive me if to-clay I end my lecture at 
this point, although the hour is not out. I assure you that 
while I have been describing these extinct creatures they have 
taken on a sort of life ; they have been crawling and darting 
about me, I have heard their screaming and hissing, and am 
really exhausted. I regret it, gentlemen, but I trust that you 
will excuse me." 

Our admiration for the great teacher was such as to break 
through all rules, and we gave him a hearty cheer. He bowed 
low to us and quickly disappeared. 

The determined repudiation by Agassiz of the discovery o1 
Darwin caused something like dismay in scientific circles through- 
out Europe as well as in America. Concerning this 1 have some 
memories that may interest men of science. When I belonged 
to the class of Agassiz (1853-54), he repeatedly referred to th< 
hypothesis of continuous development of species in a way wbicl 
has suggested to me a possibility that he may have had some 
private information of what was to come from Charles Darwin, 
In his Introduction (1859) Darwin speaks of having submitted i 
sketch of his work to Sir Charles Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker 
" the latter having seen my sketch of 1844." Either of these 
or Darwin himself, might have consulted Agassiz. Most of u 
knew about such a theory only through the popular " Vestige 
of Creation," to which he paid little attention. He seemed to 
have been excited by some Germanperhaps Schopenhauer, ii 
whose works the idea of self-evolution in organic nature is poten 
tial of whom he spoke with a flush of anger when adding 
** He says himself that he is an atheist." At any rate, durin 
1854 especially, his mind was much occupied with the subjecl 
I also remember weU that during this time he often dwelt upo 
what he called the " ideal connection " between the differen 
forms of life, describing with drawings the embryonic changes 
in that progress appearing no unbridged chasm after the daw 
of organic life. 

At the end of every week a portion of the afternoon ws 
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giving rise to earnest discussion. These repeatedly raised the 
theory of development in " The Vestiges of Creation." Agassiz 
frequently referred to the spiritual evolution with which Emerson 
was particularly associated. But just after Darwin's discovery 
had appeared, I happened to be dining at the Saturday Club in 
Boston, when something like an encounter between these two 
friends occurred. Agassiz was seated at the head of the table, 
Emerson being on his right. It was near the end of the dinner, 
and around the long table those present were paired off in con- 
versation ; but being next to Emerson I could enjoy the con- 
versation he held with Agassiz. After a time the professor 
made some little fling at the new theory. Emerson said smilingly 
that on reading it he had at once expressed satisfaction at its con- 
firmation of what he (Agassiz) had long been telling us. All of 
those beautiful harmonies of form throughout nature which he 
had so finely divined were now proved to be genuine relationship. 
" Yes," said Agassiz eagerly, " ideal relationship, connected 
thoughts of a Being acting with an intelligent purpose." Emer- 
son, to whom the visible universe was all a manifestation of 
things ideal, said that the physical appeared to him one with 
the ideal development. Whereupon Agassiz exclaimed, " There 
I cannot agree with you," and changed the subject. 

There was at Concord a course of lectures every year, one of 
which was given by Agassiz. His coming was an important 
event. He was always a guest of the Emersons, where the 
literary people of the village were able to meet him. On one 
such occasion I remember listening to a curious conversation 
between Agassiz and A. Bronson Alcott, who lived and moved 
in a waking dream. After delighting Agassiz by repudiating the 
theory of the development of man from animals, he filled the 
professor with dismay by equally decrying the notion that God 
could ever have created ferocious and poisonous beasts. When 
Agassiz asked who could have created them, Alcott said they 
were the various forms of human sin. Man was the first being 
created. And the horrible creatures were originated by his 
lusts and animalisms. When Agassiz, bewildered, urged that 
geology proved that the animals existed before man, Alcott 
suggested that man might have originated them before his 
appearance in his present form. Agassiz having given a signal 
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of distress, Emerson came to the rescue with some reconciling 
discourse on the development of life and thought, with whicl; 
the professor had to be content, although there was a soupfot. 
of Evolutionism in every word our host uttered. 

There was a good deal of suspicion in America that the refusa 
of Agassiz to accept Darwin's discovery was due to the influence 
of religious leaders in Boston, and particularly to that of his 
father-in-law, Thomas Carey, who had so freely devoted hi: 
wealth to the professor's researches. Some long intimacy witl 
those families convinced me that there was no such inrluenc* 
exerted by the excellent Mr. Carey, but that the old Swiss pastor 
Agassis' father, was surviving in him. He had, indeed, clepartec 
far from the paternal creed ; he repudiated all miracles at a timi 
when Mr. Carey and other Unitarians upheld them tenaciously 
He threw a bomb into the missionary camp by his assertion o 
racial diversity of origin. His utterances against Darwinian 
were evidently deistic, and had nothing whatever to do with an? 
personal interest, except that he had a horror of being called aj 
atheist. 

I say " deistic," for " theistic " denotes a more spiritua 
conception of deity than I can associate with Agassiz. He ha< 
adopted Humboldt's " Cosmos " idea, attached a dynamic deit; 
to it, but did not appear to have any mystical or even revercntis 
sentiment about nature, and pointed out humorously what h 
called nature's " jokes." I was sometimes invited to hie housi 
He had by his first wife two beautiful daughters and the so; 
(Alexander), now eminent, His wife and her sistere were ladie 
of finest culture and ability. Agassiz was a perfect characte 
in his home life, and neighbourly also. Occasionally he woul 
get together the young girls of Cambridge and guide them amon 
the fossils, telling them all the wonders of the primeval work 
Longfellow told rne that Agassb was entreating him to writ 
a poem on the primeval world. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Concerts and Theatres Mr. and Mrs. Jared Sparks The Longfellows 
J. R. Lowell Dr. Palfrey Rev. Dr. Andrews Norton The Ply- 
mouth Rock Myth Theodore Parker Professor Convers Francis 
Professor G. R. Noyes The Unitarian Clergy Emerson at 
Divinity Hall His Influence on Students. 

THE three hundred dollars I carried to Cambridge, which would 
have been affluence in my Methodist circuit, swiftly diminished 
in value. Some half-starved tastes were awakened in me. I 
heard for the first time symphonies of Beethoven ; in Boston 
Museum Theatre I witnessed the inimitable comic acting of 
Warren ;* here were new kingdoms, but with ticket offices at 
their frontiers. 

The most momentous experience was the first opera. It was 
at the Howard Athenaeum, then the grand place, and I was 
invited by the Longfellows to a seat in their box. This first 
opera was " Somnambula " ; the second was the " Barber of 
Seville"; but the third oh, the third! It was dear Mrs. 
Sparks, wife of the historian, who invited me to " Don Gio- 
vanni." She had never seen that opera, and I fear could not 
enjoy it because she had taken me (a sort of prot/g/) to what she 
described to her husband on our return as a travesty of Byron's 
" Don Juan " and quite as immoral. A startling thing to me 
was the discovery in Mozart's melodies of several hymn- tunes. 
The charm of Sontag's singing the music, especially the minuet 
held me under a spell. I never got free from it, and to this day 
regard " Don Giovanni " as worth all other operas together. 

My love of concerts and theatres requiring economy, I joined 
four other impecunious divinity students in forming a vegetarian 
table. Our only married student, Fowler, and his wife were 

* I have never seen the equal of Warren as an artist in that line. 
With a facial expression and some slight movement such as turning 
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glad to help support themselves by supplying us in their houj 
There were half a dozen of us at table, Fowler was the on 
" spiritualist " in our college, and the rest of us represent 
rationalistic phases of faith, each in an individual way ; so c 
table did not lack spice. 

Jared Sparks, the historian, was president of Harvard Colk 
when I ^arrived, but soon resigned, and was succeeded by R< 
Dr. James Walker. Mr. Sparks had long given up his minister 
profession, to the great benefit of American history, I had be 
especially confided to his kindness by l)rs. Rurnap and Daw* 
and was admitted to a sort of intimacy in his family, 
remains in my memory among the most charming personalit 
I have known. Seated there in his library with his histori 
documents, he was the ideal scholar and statesman. His no 
countenance had the candour and simplicity of a child, and thoi 
grave almost to melancholy, a sweet smile now and then pUu 
over his features, and his gentle voice was winning. In reflect 
on my acquaintance with Jared Sparks I always remember w) 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said to me Home years before 
death: "You and I have spent many of the best years of 
lives merely clearing theological rubbish out o! our j>atr 
Because I was so occupied still in my twenty-first year I was i 
abled from availing myself of my opportunities for gaining ft 
the patriarch of American history the knowledge for whic 
had to search long in later life. I remember, however, that 
repeated to me a suggestion of Thomas Paine to Jefferson, t 
Christ and his disciples were modelled on the sun and zod 
Indeed, it was from Jarecl Sparks that 1 first learned that Tho: 
Paine was to be respected. 

Mrs. Sparks was a lady of culture and originality. She < 
tinned her evening receptions after her husband's preside 
ceased, and in her house the best people were met. It was t 
that I met Arthur Hugh dough, the English poet, char 
across the Atlantic by Emerson. His figure was unique as 
poetry. Someone at the time told me that there had been a 
doubt as to the pronunciation of the name, and on his 
appearance Mrs. Sparks had greeted him as Mr, " Clow. 1 ' ^ 
he was taking leave she repeated this ; and dough, after g 

A.~ it. _ J _ . i - ...... 
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emphasis, " Cluff:, madam, Cluff ! " This handsome blonde 
Englishman often passed Divinity Hall on his way to visit the 
Nortons at " Shady Hill," just back of us, and he seemed to 
make more classic our pretty avenue. " The Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich," lent me by Emerson, was touched with melancholy, 
but Clough's face was always serene. 

Had I to describe the Cambridge I knew in a phrase, it would 
be as the Town of Beautiful Homes. I suppose my coming so 
far from my relatives, and my parting with Virginia for love of 
religious and political liberty, led some to invite me to their homes. 
Among these were the Longfellows. I find in my note-book : 
" March 13, 1853. Spent the evening with Longfellow ! what 
an event ! I found him in every way worthy of his works, with 
a sweet and smiling family around him. A pleasant young 
English lady was there Miss Davies. Topics Modern Authors, 
Personalities of Boston, etc., and mainly of Virginia and Slavery, 
about which the English lady was anxious." This is a wretched 
little note about my introduction to Craigie House, and across 
all the years my memory is better. For I remember the grace 
and graciousness of Mrs. Longfellow, and thinking that she was 
the lady described by the poet in " Hyperion." She possessed 
a peculiar kind of beauty, which I think inspired the familiar 
engraving " Evangeline," and a most engaging expression of 
sincerity and of thoughtfulness for others. When anyone was 
conversing with her the intentness of her dark eyes, as if she 
listened with them, and the humility with which after a little 
silence she expressed an opinion always intelligent, never con- 
ventional, impressed me that first evening. I longed for her 
friendship. She loved to walk on the large swards fronting 
Craigie House, and it was a pictitre to see this tall lady among 
her trees and flowers. She had much quiet humour, and I re- 
member her quaint description of old Mrs. Craigie, from whom 
they purchased the house. Some had tried to persuade her 
to have her trees tarred to protect them from the caterpillars, 
which also invaded her neighbours. She refused to be so cruel 
to the caterpillars, saying " They are our fellow- worms." 

She was the poet's second wife, but the difference in their 
ages was compensated by his possessing the greater youthfulness 
of spirit. He was quick and vivacious in his movements, and 
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was even gay at times, though I never remember him laughing 
aloud. Her brother, Tom Appleton, a cosmopolitan wit, used 
often to pass his Sunday evenings at Craigie, House, and I had z 
standing invitation to pass Sunday evening there. It was a 
delight to listen to Tom Appleton's talk, and I had often tc 
indulge in my Virginian liability to loud laughter I and the 
children but Mrs. Longfellow only beamed her amusement 
and the poet must have sympathetically caught her serene way 

At that time Longfellow was the professor of poetry in Harvard 
College. Some of the professional students availed themselves cv 
the general college studies, and I joined the classes of Agassis 
in science, of Bernard Roelker in German, and of Longfellow 
With the poet we went critically through Goethe's " Faust." I- 
was charming to listen to Longfellow's reading. Even Gcnnar 
became musical in his voice, and it was a fine experience to witness 
the simplicity and elevation with which he interpreted for ui 
without prudery the whole human nature of the poem, as wel 
as its frame of folk-lore and mythology. Longfellow's knowledgi 
of folk-lore, antiquities, superstitions- Scandinavian, English 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, American (aboriginal)- wa 
universal, and had he not eclipsed his learning by the popularity 
of his poetry, he might have founded a chair for such studies. 

Longfellow's personality was potent among us. His modesty 
his amiable man-to-man manners toward the young, the absenc 
of airs or mannerisms, his transparent veracity of mind and re 
spect for all sincere opinions, were very engaging. He wa 
universally beloved. I heard Lowell's address at the unveilin 
of Longfellow's bust in Westminster Abbey; and althoug 
everyone present seemed to feel that the perfect word had bee 
$poken, I felt that with all the elegance of the eulogy it did not- 
perhaps none couldconvey the characteristics that mad 
Longfellow's personality finer than his poems.* 

Now that I have mentioned Lowell, it may here be adde 
that at the time he was generally known only by his " Biglo^ 
Papers" and his "Fable for Critics," They were unique i 

* Joseph Jefferson tells m that when dini&g with Robert Browmn 
in London, 1877, the poet said Longfellow was aa charming a gantlema 
" Browning's enthualasm for a man vbom poet* 
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American literature, and genuine New England products. Meeting 
him in later years I received an impression that he did not like 
to be alluded to as " author of the Biglow Papers," but it is only 
his works written under that same inspiration that strike me as 
possessing originality. 

Mrs. Charles Lowell, his widowed sister-in-law, introduced me 
to Lowell, and he received me pleasantly ; but there was a certain 
provincialism about him which I suppose irritated my own 
Southern provincialism ; and perhaps both my lingering Metho- 
dism and heretical enthusiasm prevented my getting very far 
with Lowell. Despite his long beard, pointed moustache, and 
wavy hair parted in the middle, in those days suggestive of 
foreign style, his look, accent, shrewdness, all recalled the 
" Yankee " conventionalised in Southern prejudice. Although 
this son of an eminent Unitarian minister had depicted so felici- 
tously, in his " Fable for Critics," Emerson, Parker, and other 
leaders of thought, he did not seem to have any knowledge of 
their thoughts nor much interest in the great problems that filled 
the air with discussion. He took me with him to a beautiful 
pond near Cambridge, where we had a fine bath, and showed 
himself an admirable swimmer. 

I had enthusiasm for Robert Browning, but Lowell showed 
no interest in Browning, and shocked me by echoing the common- 
places about his obscurity. " I own," he said, " a copy of ' Sor- 
dello,' and anybody may have it who will put his hand upon his 
heart and say he understands it." " I have not read it," I 
replied, " but what is it about ? " Placing his hand over his 
heart, he answered, " I don't know." I presently read " Sor- 
dello," and found it obscure because of my ignorance of the epoch 
in Italian history with which it is interwoven, but there are 
enough clear and profound passages in the poem (so I thought) 
to excite something more than jest. 

Mr. Buckingham, the admirable editor to whom Lowell's 
" Biglow Papers " were addressed, was passing serene years in 
his pleasant home with his daughter, and he could not have 
better company than this bright and gracious young lady. 

At an edge of our Divinity Hall park resided Dr. John Gorham 
Palfrey. Formerly a Unitarian minister and a professor in our 
Divinitv School, his interest in the anti-slaverv cause had carried 
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him into political life and into Congress. His radical attitude 
in Congress had cost him his seat, and he resumed his historical 
researches. Dr. Palfrey, still an active man though his children 
were grown was very attractive. He was an impressive 
speaker, a scholar with fine powers of conversation, and rather 
rationalistic. He had long set the anti-slavery cause above 
all theology. 

The largest homestead in Cambridge- one may call it a park 
was " Shady Hill," belonging to the Norton family. The 
Rev. Dr. Andrews Norton resided there with his unmarried 
daughters Jane and Grace, and his son Charles Eliot Norton, 
now (1904) professor of fine arts in Harvard University. Dr. 
Norton had been the chief professor in the Divinity School, and 
wrote the text-book of conservative Unitarianism, namely, " The 
Evidences of Christianity." Being on the side of the enemy, I 
did not then appreciate the force and learning of this work. 

The venerable doctor was a favourite theme of legend in our 
college. He had the reputation of being very aristocratic. Some 
student invented a fable of the leading Unitarians entering heaven 
in a group, with characteristic remarks. Dr. Ware said, " It is 
better than we deserve " ; the elder Channing, " This is another 
proof of the dignity of human nature " ; Dr. Ezra Gannett, 
" There must be some mistake," and hurries out ; Dr. Norton 
murmurs, " It is a very miscellaneous crowd." 

Perhaps this idea arose from the old gentleman's historic 
genealogy, his reputed wealth, elegant park, and the distinguished 
appearance of his children. His daughters were sometimes seen 
walking about their grounds, which adjoined our college park ; 
they were beautiful, and spoken of as " The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity." Once when the two elder were preparing for a visit 
to Europe, Grace remaining with their father, Dr. Palfrey said 
to Dr. Norton, " Alas ! what wiU you do when the Evidences of 
Christianity leave you ? " " Ah, I will be saved by grace" 

Dr. Palfrey advised me to pay my respects to Dr. Norton, 
and gave me a note of introduction. I did so with trepidation, 
as he was believed to regard rationalism intolerantly. 

Browning's " old king sitting in the sun " came to my mind 
when I beheld this picturesque scholar in his library, with his 

V1^ ^ ,il1.__ L.^j.^ 1_ ^ 1. ; .. lie, i 4 ,. 
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With my anti-slavery views, Dr. Palfrey's note may have made 
him acquainted ; but as most of the old Unitarians idolised 
Daniel Webster and opposed the abolitionists, I supposed that 
the " aristocratic " doctor was on that side too. To my surprise 
he said early in our conversation that the majority of the Wash- 
ington politicians seemed to ignore not only the principles of 
freedom, but even all sense of honour. No compacts were 
respected and truth was disregarded. Those who refer to the 
history of the slave power at that time, and its steady corruption 
of Northern congressmen, will recognise the weight of Dr. Norton's 
words. I was charmed by the old scholar's candour. In speaking 
of " Transcendentalism " he made a remark to the effect that 
what to thinkers (I understood a reference to Emerson) were high 
ideas of individuality and self-reliance, tended to become in 
ordinary minds boundless self-conceit. 

When Professor Charles Norton was bravely denouncing in 
1898 the " inglorious war " which the United States was about 
to wage against helpless Spain, I gave an address in Boston, 
before the Free Religious Association, in which I related the 
above anecdote of his father. I afterwards received a letter 
from Professor Norton telling me that it had been the custom of 
his father in their family prayers to utter a special petition against 
the influence of Theodore Parker's unbelief. But one day he 
read a report of a sermon delivered by Parker in Boston on the 
betrayal of freedom by Webster, and from that time there was 
no more about Parker in the family prayers. 

When the elder Channing visited Europe he went to see 
Mrs. Hemans, whose poems were popular in America, in her 
home near Windermere. He spoke of her hymn on " The Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in Islew England," and told her that he 
had heard it sung by a great multitude on the spot where the 
Pilgrims landed. But when, in answer to her questions, he was 
compelled to inform her that the coast described in her hymn as 
" stern and rock-bound " was without any rocks, she burst into 
tears. In my Southern home, where my mother used to sing that 
hymn, I too had nursed the heroic legend, and when I made my 
reverent pilgrimage to Plymouth Rock, a cruel disillusion awaited 
me. My friend Andrew Russell showed me near the low beach 
a small stone a yard or so long, and one slightly larger in front 
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of Pilgrim Hall, the tradition being that the two together had 
made the original holy Rock. It was as mythical as the Holy 
Stone of Mecca. It was to be yet a good many years before I 
discovered the illusions investing the Pilgrims themselves. I 
credited them with great men around me, whom they would 
have banished or put to death. 

Admirers of Theodore Parker sometimes claimed that he 
was the typical flower out of the prickly. Puritan stem. And 
after I had corne to find that no opportunity of hearing him 
must be lost, there appeared to me some truth in this. When 
he sat in front of the great organ while the choir was singing, 
there was a certain severity about his thin lips, a sternness and 
pallor on his face and bald head, which suggested the aspect of 
the Puritan ; when he opened his lips his gentle voice wafted 
to us lilies and roses. 

In nearly every sermon of Parker there was some delicately 
humorous passage which sent a smile or even a ripple of laughter 
through his eager assembly, but it was only some great inhumanity 
or injustice that brought forth his sarcasm, and that raised no 
smile. 

Theodore Parker's rejection of miracles recorded in the Bible 
was not the result of sceptical tendencies but of critical studies. 
The last time I ever saw him. was at Framingham, where the 
Anti-slavery Society met every summer in a grove. During an 
interval in the speaking I walked with him to the end of the 
grove, where we sat upon the grass. I was preparing a sermon 
on miracles, and noted some of his talk on that subject. He 
said it was difficult to define miracle. He recognised a sort o: 
miracle-sense in man, who feeds that mystic part of him witi 
legends and fables, as a man who carmot get bread will eat gras,- 
rather than starve ; but when man has grown so far as to fin< 
God in nature, and in the deep intuitions of his own heart, th 
miraculous fables will be extinguished like rushlights under : 
dawn. 

While I loved Theodore Parker and honoured him asfth 
standard-bearer of religious liberty, and derived instruction froi 
his discourses, I received no important aid from his philosoph 
or his theology. Indeed, none of our class in the DivinityJScho* 
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fessors felt that Parker was defending our right to enter on an 
unfettered ministry. We unanimously resolved to ask him to 
give the sermon at our graduation. When one or two of us 
conveyed to Parker this invitation, we were received in his 
library, where he sat at his desk. The conspicuous musket borne 
by his grandfather at Lexington was in curious contrast with 
the tenderness which this captain in a nobler revolution displayed 
for his antagonists. He was moved by our invitation, and after 
some moments of silence said, " I should rejoice to do it ; but 
the professors have already been embarrassed at the reputation 
of your class for radicalism, and this would embarrass them 
further ; get someone less notorious." After some discussion 
we took his advice, and the address was given by Rev. Dr. Furness, 
of Philadelphia. After us came a class which, without consulting 
Parker, invited him to deliver their address. The Faculty having 
refused consent, and the young men to elect another, the address 
that year was an eloquent silence. 

Parker really brought a sort of judgment day among the 
Unitarians, many of whom were not conscious of the extent to 
which they had deviated from the old standards. He told me 
that Dr. Convers Francis, our professor of ecclesiastical history, 
had visited him after his first heretical manifesto, and the follow 
ing colloquy took place : 

F. " I cannot go along with you, Parker." 

P. " What's the trouble ? " 

F. " Oh, you reject the supernatural in Christianity." 

P. " Do you believe in it ? " 

F. "Certainly." 

P. " Do you believe that the fish came up with a penny in its 
mouth ? " 

F. " Well no, not that." 

P. "Do you believe that a fig-tree withered because Jesus cursed 
it?" 

F. " Certainly not." 

P. "Do you believe that a man was brought to life four days 
after his death ? " 

F. " I do not." 

P. " Will you please select some particular miracle in the New 
Testament which you do believe ? " 
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F. " Oh, I accept the supernatural element." 
With that, said Parker, Dr. Francis went off. And haw many 
preachers are in that condition ? 

Dr. Francis was a florid old gentleman, good-natured, tolerant, 
mystical, and, but for the extent to which his functions had 
wrapped him in bandages, might have been progressive!. He 
was the brother of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, whose " Progress of 
Religious Ideas" was perhaps the earliest attempt to gather 
together the spiritual expressions of all the races of mankind. 
We all liked Dr. Francis personally, and derived benefit from 
his encyclopedic information about the, Church and the Fathers, 
though he was not able to kindle this ancient mil with any 
present fire, so that we might receive light and warmth from it. 

Theodore Parker once said that he asked a friend from Cam- 
bridge what was going on at the Divinity School, and the reply 
was, "One professor is milking the barren heifer and the other 
is holding the sieve." But in 1853-54 the cast' was by no means 
that. Professor George R. Noyes went through the Bible with 
a well-trained critical instinct, and delivered us from the fallacious 
method of interpreting scriptures to suit our prmmerptions, 
either pious or rationalistic. His admirable t ran slat ion of the 
Book of Job shows his mental veracity, My old *' Student's 
Bible " is marked with notes of his instructions and in later 
years, when knowledge is so much advanced beyond what it 
then was, I often find in them useful suggestion*. The fear of 
giving a push to rationalism on the one hand, or to orthtxlnxy 
on the other, never made Dr, Noyes swerve from exact truth. 

One morning 1 entered the lecture-room a few moment* late, 
and Dr, Noyes remarked, with a friendly smile, ** It is said of 
a famous Virginian that he was remarkable* for punctuality." 
As George Washington had never before been held up to m im 
an example in anything, 1 did not at the instant comprehend 
the allusion. Hie professor had a good deal of humour. He 
usually confined his wit to anecdotes, but once lit* related to 
us a conundrum recalled from early years : * f What in the differ- 
ence between Noah's Ark and a down-east coaster t On 
made of gopher wood, the other to go for wcxid ! ** 

Dr, Noyes, while in his "higher criticism," 
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his patience with a pro-slavery administration broke down, and 
that in his chapel prayer he said, " May our rulers be endowed 
with that wisdom which they so much need." But in his class, 
when dealing with some text relating to slavery, he reminded us. 
of the fable of the competition between the Wind and the Sun 
to make the traveller take off his coat. He did not believe that 
any evil could be removed by denunciation, but he thought that 
any subject might be dealt with in the pulpit, if it was not in a 
pugnacious spirit. 

He also regarded the " Prohibitionists " as unwise, and 
trusted that we would as public teachers not only be temperate 
in eating and drinking, but also in our zeal for any reform. 

The school was in a fairly flourishing condition. It had in 
some years had very few students, and it was said that some old 
minister reported finding there only three seniors, adding, " One 
is a mystic, one a sceptic, the other a dyspeptic." But we had 
quite a number, and most of them youths of ability, also hard 
workers and full of earnestness. We held weekly discussions 
in our chapel, from which our professors were careful to be absent. 
The subjects were generally ethical, one of the most excited debates 
being on the proposed abstention of anti-slavery people from the 
products of slave labour. One maintained that we should use 
cotton and sugar to increase our health and strength for the 
combat against slavery. I gained from that debate the basis 
of a subsequent reply to an English society's suggestion of such 
abstention ; a mere economic victory over slavery would be 
akin to a military victory, and would do no good to the slave ; 
only a change of mind and heart in the owners would free the 
slaves. 

With the exception of Father Taylor, the orthodox pulpit 
had few men of much ability in Boston at that time. Phillips 
Brooks was as yet a Harvard undergraduate. In the absence of 
any adequate championship of orthodoxy it fell to certain Uni- 
tarians to maintain scriptural authority and supernaturalism, 
and some of them were strong men. The typical old-fashioned 
Unitarian was Dr. Ezra Styles Gannett, whose fire and vigorous 
thought made him eloquent. He lived long enough to be the 
last of the able and learned believers inspired by Unitarian 
Christianity. The leading ydactionnaire was the late Bishop 



